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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1953 


Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpreciaL SUBCOMMITTER OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Tucumcari, N. Men. 


Be it remembered that on the 17th day of September 1953, there was 
held in the Odeon Theater in the city of Tucumcari, Quay County, 
N. Mex., a hearing before the House Agriculture Subcommittee, Hon. 
William S. Hill, chairman of the subcommitee, presiding, Hon. Page 
Belcher, and Hon. Carl Albert, members of the subcommittee also 
present. The record was made as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. MANFORD W. RAINWATER 


Mr. Rainwater. Ladies and gentlemen, we are very happy to have 
you here today, and I know that some of you are wondering how we 
were fortunate enough to make arrangements for a subcommittee 
hearing here in Tucumcari. You know, we have a wonderful form 
of government. It is very democratic in its nature, and we have some 
farmers and ranchers in our community who were a little worried 
about their situation, and just what the future held for them, and they 
began talking among themselves. And then some of their leaders 
began talking, and it was fortunate enough that they came in contact 
with our Representative, Jack Dempsey. And he said, “Well. let’s do 
something about it.” And through the good offices of Representative 
Jack Dempsey, the wheels began to turn, and he was able to arrange 
and make provisions for this subcommittee hearing here today. Then 
through the efforts of your Tucumcari Chamber of Commerce and the 
San Jon Chamber of Commerce, and the Quay County Farm Bureau, 
and other interested citizens, we began to get together a little commit- 
tee, and this committee has worked very diligently to make arrange- 
ments for this subcommittee hearing here today. 

When Representative Tom Morris called the chairman of the sub- 
committee to see what their wishes were, the only thing that he wanted 
of us was to make provisions for the hearing, and to give the local 
people an opportunity to discuss their farm and livestock problems. 
They come a long way to hear us discuss our own problems, and for 
that reason we are glad to see so many of you here. Now, this hearing 
will be of an informal nature. However, a record will be kept of the 
proceedings, and this committee will, no doubt, make a report to the 
full committee, House Agriculture Committee, and we trust that they 
will then know the proper solutions for our problems. This morning 
we have Congressman William S. Hill, of Fort Collins, Colo., who is 
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chairman of the subcommitee. We have Congressman Page Belcher 
from Enid, Okla., and Congressman Carl Albert will be here sometime 
this morning. In a short time the meeting will be turned over to 
Congressman Hill, who will preside during the progress of the hear- 
ing. However, there are a few announcements that I should make. I 
understand that the witnesses appearing before the committee will be 
requested to take this seat here, and will testify from that position. 
Congressman Hill has suggested that we hear any spokesman for any 
organization, that wishes to appear before the committee. And after 
the spokesmen for the various organizations have appeared, the com- 
mittee will then hear individuals discuss problems that they wish to 


bring before the committee. A few organizations have registered as 
desiring to have representatives appear. If there are any other organ- 


izations having representatives here, we wish that you would register 
them at the registration desk at the front of the building in order that 
we may know that you wish to appear. Any individual who plans to 
appear, may also register, and in that way help us to conduct the hear- 
ing. However, registration at the registration booth is not necessary, 
or a prerequisite to appearing be fore this committee. Now, since the 
witnesses are going to be seated, and at all times our public address 
ystem is not probably the best, it might be well if you folks would 
like to move in closer, and I wish that you would do that, especially 
those of you who are at the back. The entertainment committee of 
local citizens have arranged for a banquet tonight at the country club. 
Those wishing to attend the banquet should register at the registration 
desk and buy your ticket, and you should do that as soon as you pos- 
sibly can. Weare happy that our Representative Antonio M. Fernan- 
dez and our Senator Clinton P. Anderson have arrived. I might state 
that we are also expecting the arrival of Representative Walter Rogers, 
yf Texas. I understand that he will fly in sometime this morning. At 
this time I want to call upon the mayor of our city to greet our 
honored ouest. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACK ELLISON, MAYOR 


Mayor Exxison. Thank you, Manford. It is indeed a pleasure 
to welcome this fine Agriculture Subcommittee to our fair city, and 
we sincerely hope and trust that a great deal will be accomplished, 
by getting together and discussing the many problems that we have, 
and doing it on a democratic, businesslike basis. I understand that 
Congressman Hill is quite a mountain man and a forester; I under- 
stand that he has a son that is a forest ranger. Now this is just a 
story that I heard, I am not sure about all of the details, but I would 
like to pass it on, because I know that he would like for us to know 
how cool, calm, and collected he is at all times. As the situation 
seems, this son was up in the very high mountain ranges of Colorado, 
and the daughter wanted to call him to see how he was feeling, because 
the last time that they had seen him, why, he was feeling kind of bad. 
So she called up to the last ranger station, and he wasn’t in. They said 
that he was out about 30 miles. So finally the word got around to 
Congressman Hill’s son that his sister was calling, and so he hiked 
back the 30 miles to the ranger station and he couldn’t get anyone 
over the telephone there, the line was down, and he got a leave of 
absence for 2 days and went all the way down the mountain, and 
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finally he got to a telephone that he could get home. And so he called 
in home all excited, and nervous and upset, and Congressman Hill 
answers the phone. He said, “Dad, dad, is anything wrong,” he 
said, “how is everything down there?” So Congressman Hill said, 
“Well, pretty good,” he said, “we could take a little bit of rain.” 
So, on this, we know that he will be calm, cool, and collected, and we 
can all take a little bit of rain. 

It is a pleasure to have such a ne and distinguished guest in 
our city, and we truly trust and hope that each one of you will 
receive a great deal of satisfaction by these distinguished gentlemen 
giving of their time and effort, and we can see that productivity of 
our lawmaking and legislative body is always in good production. 
Congressman Hill, as chairman of this committee, I would like to 
extend my hand greeting you and welcoming you and your entire 
group to our city, and I would like to give you the key to the c ity, 
Congressman Hill. 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you. Do you think that it will get me out of the 
hoosegow ¢ 

Mr. Exuison. I think it will get you out of the hoosegow. 
| Applause. | 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor, and I will use that 
key ; you will never get it back. So you will have to buy another one 
for someone else. I am glad to be here this morning, and, of course, 
more than happy to see so many of you present. That shows your 
interest in what we are going to talk about. But, before we begin, 
and that is going to be very shortly, I want to introduce the members 
of the subcommittee, who are going to listen ve ry closely to all you 
have to say, and further, do something about your troubles. First, I 
would like to introduce our subcommittee members, and as I intro- 
duce them, I want them to say just a word. And if anyone talks too 
long, I am going to use the old House of Representatives rule against 
those folks, which is a 5-minute or a 1-minute rule that we go under. 
We don’t have any plan like the Senators use, where they can filibuster 
and the longer you talk without saying anything, the more they raise 
your wages and give you more help. That is not true in the House. 
The more you talk, the more trouble you get into. So I am going to 
introduce first of all, and I want him to say a word, Page Belcher, 
member of our committee from the great State of Oklahoma, your 
neighbor. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Bevcuer. Thank you very much, Bill. It is indeed a pleasure 
for me to be here with you, this morning. I came out here to listen 
to these fellows tell us how to solve these problems. I didn’t come out 
here to tell them, and I think it would be much more profitable if 
we would operate under the 1-minute rule and get on with the hearing. 
Nevertheless, I do want to say that Iam happy to be with you. Your 
hospitality so far has been very fine, and we hope to have a very prof- 
itable meeting. 

Mr. Huu. Thank you, Page, and now to the right of Mr. Belcher is 
another Congressman with whom I have worked on agricultural 
committees for the last 6 or 8 years, and he is also from the State 
of Oklahoma, and he knows something about this whole area, as well 
as you folks who live here regularly, shall I say. All right, Carb 
Albert, will you say a word, from Oklahoma? [Applause. | 
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Mr. Arpert. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentleman, it is a pleasure 
to be here. I am not going to monopolize your time. All I can say 
is that I am from an area that depends more on cattle, and the pro- 
duction of cattle than any other commodity, and I am interested in 
what you people think about the outlook, and I will certainly be a 
conscientious and apt listener. Thank you. 

Mr. Hint. Thank you, Carl. Congressman Albert and Congress- 
man Belcher are two very valuable members on our Committee on 
Agriculture, of which I will say a word when we start with the wit- 
nesses. Now, on my left are two visitors, and of course, they are 
welcome because they are hometown boys. And I am glad to intro- 
duce them, and I am going to reverse it and introduce the House 
Member first, because I think you have been a House Member as long 
as Ihave. I think it was in 1940 that you were elected the first time; 
isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Frernanpez. 1942. 

Mr. Hix. 1942, well, you were 2 years late. All right, this is your 
own Congressman, Mr. Fernandez. 

[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Fernanpez. And incidentally, I am 2 years younger than Mr. 
Hill. I am not going to take a full minute. Thanks to Senator An- 
derson, I was able to make it here this morning. I had very great 
doubts, I didn’t have my car in Albuqerque where I landed last 
night. I am very happy to see these fine members of the Agricultural 
Committee come to our State, particularly since they are our neigh- 
bors. In Farmington and Albuquerque, yesterday and last night, we 
had 3 members from Colorado, they have 4, 2 more than we do, and we 
had 3 of them there last night and yesterday, and we have 1 of them 
here, and so all 4 of them are in the State today. Again, may I express 
to the Congressman our gratitude, and I am sure that when I say that, 
I speak for all of us, because they come in here to look into our prob- 
lems here in the State, which are not so dissimilar, I might say, to 
the problems that they have in their own State. Thank you. 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you, Mr. Fernandez. I should not, of course, be 
introducing Senator Anderson. He should have introduced all of us. 
But really and truly, I am right in telling you that he was elected to the 
House, I know, in 1940, because it was just a little while after he was 
elected, that I found out that he had horses down there with western 
saddles. I had the honor of being invited to his track outside of 
Washington, and he and I and his wife, who is, of course a much 
better rider than he is, rode and had a nice visit riding horses. I am 
still a western guy. And now, before I introduce him, I want to say, 
frankly, to you, that Colorado, my home State, and New Mexico and 
Oklahoma and Texas, and I will include Arizona—we all have 
similar problems. Quite similar. 

As I came into this beautiful valley just east of this town, it 
reminded me of that nice area in Colorado where I live, under the 
Colorado Big Thompson project where we have irrigation. We feed 
a lot of cattle too, and we grow a lot of cattle. So in introducing 

Senator Anderson I am proud to tell you, today, that he is highly 
regarded both in the House, where he served with us, and over in 
the Senate, where he is a very honorable and a worthwhile Member 
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of that body. Now that is true because of his background and 
experience. No Senator in the Senate, in my personal opinion, has 
had more experience, and knows more about the actual conditions 
of farming than your own good Senator, Senator Anderson, who 
at one time was Secretary of Agriculture. Now, Senator, | think 
I shouldn’t say any more. He is a good friend of ours, not only as 
a politician, and he is a good one, but also socially and otherwise. 
Will you get up and say a few words? | Applause. ] 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Senator Anprerson. Let me just say this to you about this fellow 
here. I want to tell you about the rest of that horseback ride. I 
brought four western cow ponies into Washington, and I bought a 
house and sent newspaper stories right back to my State, because it 
wasn’t supposed to be a good idea to buy a house in Washington. 
In that first newspaper story in 1941, I said that if I couldn’t have 
my wife and kids, and I can’t have my books and can’t have my 
horses in Washington, then you can take the damn job, and I meant it. 
I brought some horses in there, and one day, Bill Hill said that he 
would like to ride them, and I was delighted, because we did come 
in together, and our wives are very good friends. He has a lovely 
family, and I said to him, well, we will ride together. 

I thought it would be kind of, you know, he said that he hadn’t 
ridden in a good many years and I had a horse that I had bought 
down at Magdalena. The fellow that owned it had got killed and 
they buried him with his saddle strapped around his casket. They 
had to sell the horse for enough to bury him, and I was the only 
fellow who was chump enough to pay that much for it, and I bought 
it. He was a good roping horse and was a little bit rough. | 
thought to myself, this fellow hasn’t ridden in a long time, and 
Ill fix him up pretty good. So I put him on that horse and waited, 
of course, for him to begin to ery for help. We took him all around, 
up and down the trails until, frankly, he tells the truth, my wife and 
daughter can ride much better than I can, and it’s pitiful. Frankly, 
when we got to coming back close to the house I was worried a 
little bit. I wasn’t in too good shape. I was in misery to tell the 
truth about it, and he was gay as a lark, and I never invited him back 
there again. [Laughter.] I want to say this to you. You have got 
a lot of things to talk about. You may want to talk about cotton, 
some of you are interested in that a little bit, and the cotton quota 
bill was one that I presented to the Congress and succeeded in getting 
passed. You may want to talk about wheat, and I have had a fair 
amount to do with getting wheat quotas settled. But the thing I hope 
you do talk about is what is going to happen on cattle prices. I say 
that because last week I sold 2 carloads, 2 truckloads of cattle down 
at Clovis, and I got back within $400 of as much as I had paid for 
them before I had fed them for 80 days. That is pretty good, if you 
want to know the truth about it. I shipped two truckloads of cattle 
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to Los Angeles the end of that week, and they sold there on Monday, 
and, of course they have got ane? stories to tell me about Jewish 
holidays and everything else °, but ~ fact is that I didn’t even come 
close to getting my money back, and some of them had been in the 
feed lot for 84 days when A went out there. 

I sold some more cattle last night after we had our meeting in San 
Antonio. A fellow had been try ing to close the deal with me all day, 
and I knew that I was coming here early this morning. ‘So after 
11 o’clock last night I disposed of 61 head more that I had in my 
feed lot, and I am all out of fat cattle as soon as they take those, 
and I can know now what my loss is going to be. I hope that this 
meeting, which centers around a livestock area, will vet down and 
afford an opportunity. I am not trying to take away from you, 
Bill, what you should be telling these folks, but I think the one thing 
that is going to do more damage in this western country, than any- 
thing else, is the present cattle-price situation, and something, as we 
all know, has got to be done about it. We want to talk about what 
that something ought to be. At least I do. If it doesn’t come up in 
the meeting, then I would like to meet you outside and discuss it out 
there. [Applause.| Because I do have some pretty strong convic- 
tions on this matter, and they aren’t what most people believe. Most 
people think that I am against all kinds of supports, and so forth, 
but that is just as far wrong as it could be. If I ever had any doubts 
about it, then marketing a few of my own cattle would tell me a few 
things about it. I ama sucker though, because I am going right back 
and buy some more cattle and put them on my pastures and try to 
carry them through, and eventually I hope to find out whether I can 
or cannot make some money out of it. But I am going to tell you 
people that if any of you are producing cattle on the range, you are 
in deep distress if you don’t know it, and you are in for more ‘trouble 
unless something pretty soon is done. I think I could analyze with 
you what those reasons are. But any time you have it where the 
farmer in Iowa can sell his corn to the Treasury better than put it 
inside of an animal he buys off the western range, he’s going to pay 
you what he knows he can pay you and still make money. And 
that’s fifteen-tens or something of that nature and that means the 
breaking up of fine western ranges and the destruction of fine western 
cattlemen. I’ve seen it happen once and I don’t want to see it happen 
again and therefore I hope we wade into it hot and heavy and talk 
frankly to each other and decide what there is that we can do as 
neighbors and friends together to help solve this problem. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. Hiri. Now, just a word before I call the first witness. I 
would like to say first of all I was raised on a saddle horse. The 
first place as I recall, I climbed up on the horse by grabbing his mane 
and putting my big toe in the knuckle of the knee joint. Now if 
you never got on a horse that way, you have something to learn your- 
self, but if you tell me he bucks—that’s the first question I ask—if you 
tell me he bucks, I have better sense than to get on. I want a horse 
that will take me somewhere and not throw me up in the air. I 
learned that long ago, too. Now, I think I should introduce our, 
well, I think I'll call him staff director, but he has on the card here 
that he’s jus t clerk. Will you stand, George. George Re id, one of 
the hardest working clerks in the House of Representatives. [Ap- 
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plause.| In fact, he does all the work. Now, on my right with the 
lead pencil, writing violently with a terrific hand is your own court 
reporter. We will have him sit over here and when you are through, 
if we have time as we go along, we will have questions. I agree with 
your good Senator, something has got to be done. I am not sure, 
I wouldn’t add, just a little something else and say it should have 
been done, and that means I am just ahead of the good Senator. I 
think when we had a little trouble, we should have recognized it as 
we know we have in some instances, but we will get that as we - 
along. Now, a word about our own Committee on Agriculture. As 
you notice here, on this side, the committee itself is composed of the 
subcommittee. I do this perfectly because this is the only chance I 
am going to have to talk to anyone down here in the great State of 
New Mexico, as I happen to be chairman, as luck would have it. Mr. 
Hope is chairman of our committee and I was appointed back in 
February chairman of the Subcommittee on Livestock which includes 
agriculture, of course, of all types that are concerned with cattle feed- 
ing and sheep feeding and all the other livestock problems. Then 
in addition to that, we had appointed a subcommittee, Democrats 
ad Republicans paying no attention to the politics of the situation 
and I am going to read quickly that subcommittee. Now, they gave 
me a sheet to follow with a lot of fine names on it. 

The first one is going to talk on something I know something about, 
and Clinton knows something about because we’re irrigation farmers. 
The title of his statement will be long-term loans on irrigated land. 
He belongs to the Water User’s Association and his name is Mr. 
Stephen W. Bowen. Is that B-o-w-e-n¢ That is correct. Now, if you 
will come over on this side here and make yourself comfortable, we 
will be glad to have you stay. Go right ahead, Mr. Bowen. 


STATEMENT OF STEPHEN W. BOWEN 


Mr. Bowen. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, Senator 
Anderson, Congressman Fernandez, my name is Stephen W. Bowen, 
[ am a lawyer practicing in Tucumeari, N. Mex., I have been requested 
by the Tucumcari Water User’s Association to poens nt to you the prob- 
lems concerning farmers within the Tucumeari irrigation project, Arch 
Hurley Conservancy District as regards security of adequate loan 
services and financial assistance to permit proper deve ‘lopment of land 
within the district. To give to farmers some measure of stability and 
permit them to carry on a well-balanced program. It is important, I 
think, to an understanding of the present situation that we consider 
briefly the organization, obligations and development of the Arch 
Hurley Conservancy District. The Arch Hurley Conservancy Dis 
trict, a body corporate and political subdivision of the State of New 
Mexico,, was duly organized in 1937, and pursuant to Federal recla- 
mation law under date of December 25, 1938, entered into a contract 
with the United States, acting through its Secretary of the Interior, 
for the construction of the Tucumcari irrigation project. This con- 
tract contains provisions, which are relevant to our consideration of 
the project farmers financial difficulties. These, in substance, are as 
ma 

. That of the total construction cost of the irrigation system, the 
sum of $5,655,000, expended from the reclamation fund, is to be 
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repaid to the United States in 40 successive, equal, annual installments, 
commencing with the year following that in which construction is 
completed. 

2. Provided for the appraisal of all lands within the district on the 
basis of present market value, 1939 values, without regard in any 
manner to the prospective possibility of securing water from the pro)- 
ect, or the enhanced value of the land by reason ‘of the irrigation proj- 
ect. Under this appraisal there was thus established, for purposes 
of the contract provisions which will be hereafter discussed, approved 

values on lands within the district of a minimum of $4 per acre to a 
maximum of $35 per acre, the average being in the approximate 
amount of $12 per acre. 

Contract terms provided that no individual landowner may hold 
Be receive water on more than 160 irrigable acres of land. This pro- 
vision has by regulation promulgated by the Secretary of Interior 
been interpreted to permit a husband and wife to hold and receive 
water on 320 acres of irrigable land. Further the contract provides 
that before water shall be furnished to the lands of any owner of more 
than 160 irrigable acres under the project, he shall execute a contract 
obligating himself, his heirs and assigns, to sell such excess lands at 
the approved values as established by the 1939 appraisal. 

4. That no lands to be irrigated under the project shall be eligible 
to receive water until the owner thereof shall have executed a contract, 
in form approved by the Secretary, by which they agree that if their 
nonexcess land, that is land not in excess of that which they would be 
permitted to hold, is sold at prices above the approved values as estab- 
lished by the 1939 appraisal, plus the value of any subsequent improve- 
ments to be appraised subject to the approval of the Secretary, one- 
half of the amount in dollars by which the sale price exceeds this 
figure shall be paid to the United States to apply in inverse order of 
the due dates upon the construction ch: arge installments coming due 
therefrom the owner. 

The first water was delivered to lands in Unit one of the projects 
during the year 1946 and in that year water assessments collected were 
in the approximate amount of $3,500. The entire canal system was 
completed by the Bureau of Reclamation in 1951, and during that year 
water was delivered to all seven units of the Tucumcari irrigation proj- 
ect, making subject to irrigation a total of 42,213 acres. During the 
year 1952, water assessments collected totaled approximately $200,000. 
The number of water accounts and farm units in operation ‘duri ing the 
vear 1952 was 521 and according to crop census figures released by the 
Tucumeari Office, Bureau of Reclamation for the year 1952, 32,797 
irrigable acres were in cultivation. 

It is proposed and I understand approval has been given by the 
Secretary for transfer of the operation of the system to the district on 
January 1, 1954. 

When the district takes over operation of the irrigation system its 
total obligation will be in the approximate amount of $5,600,000, con- 
sisting of $5,455,000 of reimbursable construction costs to the United 
States. Of the original $5,655,000 approximately $200,000 has been 
repaid to the Government through the sale of lands on which it has 
collected an incremented value payment, that is one-half of the sale 
price in excess of the approved appraisal value. An $81,000 loan 
negotiated through the Bureau of Reclamation for the purposes of pur- 
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chasing and installing pumps at the irrigation head works to lift water 
into the canal system, if and when the level of the lake was below 
the irrigation outlet. Fortunately, it has not yet been necessary to 
place the pumps in operation. However, both the district board and 
water users feel this expenditure necessary and warranted as a safe- 
guard against the possible loss of several million dollars of crops. 
In addition to these items there is some $42,000 owing the United 
States in uncollected water assessments, operation, and maintenance 
charges over the past several years. 

Of this total obligation 80 percent of the approximate unpaid $5,- 
455,000 of construction charges will be borne by a direct annual assess- 
ment against class A or irrigable acreage within the district. It would 
thus appear that the per-acre assessment against class A property 
will be in an amount of approximately $100 per acre, or an annual 
per-acre assessment of approximately $2.50. Assessment was orig- 
inally scheduled to be made in 1954, but by act of the 84th Congress 
of the United States has been extended to commence January Lb 
1959. 

The project farmer has, under the Secretary’s approved appraised 
value, acquired raw, undeveloped land at an equitable figure and 
without regard to any speculative value by reason of its being poten- 
tially irrigable. Upon acquisition of such lands, however, "ie ex- 
penditures required for improvement and development had to be 

made. Here, the project farmer, like everyone else, was caught in the 
tide of inflation and the costs of land development and improvement 
have been excessive and out of proportion to the productivity of the 
land. 

From the best information I have been able to obtain and from 
personal knowledge of expenditures on particular tracts to place 
the lands in condition to receive water, average cost can be estimated 
at $125 to $150 per acre in addition to this expense the farmer has been 
confronted with the problem of providing adequate living accommoda- 
tions, domestic water systems and other farm facilities and 
improvements. 

All of this the farmer of the Tucumcari irrigation project has been 
required to undertake without the aid of scene capital except 
such short-term loans as he could secure from banks or private indi- 
viduals. In some instances, use of the Farm Home Administration 
water-facilities loans and operating loans, as well as farm-housing 
loans, have offered a measure of partial relief. These, however, are 
the exception by reason that regulation and qualification requirements 
of the Farm Home Administration connected with each loan make 
very few farmers from a percentage basis eligible. 

The result being that the project farmer has invested all of his 
available capital in land and development and is now left without 
sufficient funds to operate except in a very limited manner. 

The problem, simply stated, is this: That if the Tucumeari irriga 
tion project is to continue its progress to a point that crop returns 
and normal net earnings become stabilized, some form of long-term, 
farm purchase, farm enlargement and farm development credit must 
be made available to the farmer. The lack of financial assistance in 
the form of a broad loan service to farmers within the district is, 
in my opinion, prine ely responsible for the small productivity or 
net earning of the land. According to 1952 crop census the gross crop 
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value produced on the project was $2,291,052 or an average per acre 
return of $68.82. 

We are told by insurance companies, the Federal loan bank and 
other institutions generally engaged in the making of farm loans, 
that they are anxious to make loans within the Tucumcari project 
just as soon as it is felt that development has become stabilized and 
that crop returns and normal earnings of the individual operator 
have reached a point where long-term ‘credit can be successfully car- 
ried and can be offered generally within the area on a sound basis. 
We agree with these lenders that this is a desirable situation, one which 
we are striving to bring about at the earliest possible moment. How- 
ever, it is doubtful that without an immediate solution to the credit 
problem of the project farmer where he can secure funds for further 
development, operation, and soil conservation practices he will ever 
be able to bring his crop returns and normal net earnings to a point 
that will meet the — standards of these institutions under their 
existing pare ments, regulations, and practices. It might be pointed 
out here that had many of the farmers on the project ‘last year had 
sufficient capital or credit to enable their land development and to 
spend a few dollars per acre for fertilizer and other soil builders, 
it would have increased their crop return by several times the amount 
of per acre expenditure. 

Local banks are not in a position to offer the project farmer the 
type loan he requires. Both National and State banks under banking 
regulations are restricted in the making of real-estate loans to a maxi- 
mum loan period of 10 years and further are limited to loans not in 

excess of 60 percent of the value of the property. Banks are further 

limited in the amount of funds available for real-estate loan invest- 
ment in that national banks may not make, purchase or hold real- 
estate loans in excess of 60 percent of their time deposits or an amount 
equal to the capital and surplus of said bank, whichever is greater. 
State banks may not make, purchase, or hold real-estate loans in ex- 
cess of 30 percent of their total deposits. 

The Federal land bank, through the local secretary of the National 
Farm Loan Association and project officials has followed the progress 
of the district. But to date have made no loans within the district 
on strictly farm units with no other source of income. Insurance 
companies and other lending institutions have likewise expressed no 
interest in making loans on this new project. From information 
gained through contacts with various officials of these organizations 
the several factors influencing their decision are: 

(a) By accepted security standards the appraised normal value 
of the project farm unit is low. The normal earning power of the 
farm be ‘ing a principal factor in determining the v: alue of the farm 
for agricultural purposes and thus the loan value is low. 

(6) The construction debt, and lien of the United States is a factor 
in value and in the amount of other debt that can be carried. 

Therefore, it would appear that by reason of the lien of the United 
States for construction charges the per-acre loan values of lands with- 
in the district is immediately reduced in the amount of such lien and 
as heretofore referred to as being in the approximate amount of $100 
per acre. 

To induce lending institutions to make long-term low-interest loans 
available to project farmers we would respectfully submit that— 
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That the Congress consider a program to make available a broad 
guaranteed loan from farm purchase enlargement and development, 
similar to that offered by the Veterans’ Administration for veterans 
housing; application for guaranty to be processed through the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration or other appropriate agency of the 
Government. 

That the Congress consider subrogating the lien of the United 
States for reimbursable construction charges to the rights of a lender 
offering the farmers within the district a desirable loan, at least to 
the extent that the Government would cooperate with the lender 
by way of a standby agreement as to any payment on construction 
—— or lien of the Government. 

. That the Congress consider through appropriate legislation en- 
larging the activity of the Farmers’ Home Administration to permit 
it to offer loans of the type required by project farmers, or through 
legislation, make available to farmers within the district some form 
of direct Government loan that will enable continued progress and 
development of the district. 

The Federal Government has an investment in the Conchas Dam 
and irrigation system of approximately $30 million. The protection 
of this investment and the potential return to the Government in 
income ane other taxes, direct and indirect, is dependent upon the 
continued progress of the district farmer. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hux. Thank you, Mr. Bowen. Now, then, before you leave, 
we may want to ask you some questions. Now if you will hand that 
over to our reporter, he can check your remarks. Mr. Belcher, do 
you have a question ? 

Mr. Betcuer. I don’t believe so, at this time. 

Mr. Hitz. Carl? 

Mr. Atsertr. Just a couple of questions. I don’t want to take much 
time. But is it a matter of valuation, or is it the fact that Gov- 
ernment lien is against this land, that is causing the normal lenders to 
shy away from it? 

Mr. Bowen. Well, as I tried to point out, Mr. Albert, it is princi- 
pally a matter of value. However, the Government lien is a prime 
factor in determining the loan value, and the amount of additional 
debt that can be carried by the land. 

Mr. Apert. Well, what size loans would the average farmers 
need ¢ 

Mr. Bowen. I would say that the average farmer would need a 
loan in the approximate neighborhood of $60 to $70 per acre. Now 
I would like to request, Mr. Chairman, that before this hearing on 
this subject is completed, some of these water users be permitted to 
make a statement in regard to this, because I am sure there are 
several who have some ideas on this subject. 

Mr. Hitt. Any other questions? Well, thank you very much, Mr. 
Bowen. I think, since this is a project—that really changes in the 
contract itself with the farmers and the Government—it would have to 
come under, not the Agricultural Committee, but under the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. So really and truly, I doubt 
very much if we would have any jurisdiction at all in the Agriculture 
Committee, although we would have the responsibility of passing law 

r laws that would make it possible for the Federal farm loan age ney 
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to assist you in this matter. I don’t think we should pass this up, 
although we want to get along with some other subjects. I don’t 
think we should pass it up without asking the good Senator to say 
a word here on this project, since it is in his State, and he knows 
something about the working of the Department of Interior. Sen- 
ator Anderson, and then we will introduce the other Congressman 
when the Senator is through. 

Mr. Anperson. I just want to say that I think that everything that 
vou have said checks with my own experience as a farmer in the Rio 
Grande Valley. I have 530 acres under irrigation and some additional] 
land. But I couldn’t get 15 cents from an insurance company or a 
bank on that land, because of the Government’s underlying lien. Now, 
I have tried to insist for a long time that that is a subject that has 
to be covered some day by special legislation. I tried to get it done 
through the Production Credit Administration that had been set up, 
and the various credit agencies of the Department of Agriculture, 
where additional loans might be made to stabilize farming. I didn’t 
get too far with it, because in my particular area, the Production 
Credit Administration is owned, as you know, by the cattlemen who 
formed it originally, and Floyd Lee and the others said, “We are not 
interested in your problem. We are interested in cattle loans, and 
sheep loans. Have you got any cattle or sheep, we will come down.” 
And I said I have got 400 dairy animals, and they said, “We are not 
interested in dairy cows, if you have got any cattle or sheep, ordinary 
range cattle or sheep, we will lend you some money.” Now, quite 
obviously, that doesn’t answer the question, and I believe that any 
change in the terms of the contract, any effort to subrogate your lien, 
or as you suggested, have a standby agreement, would be extremely 
difficult, because that has to come through Interior while you are trying 
to work out something in Agriculture. And any time you try to get 
both of these committees dealing with the irrigation project, it is 
hard. On the other hand, I have just been up in the Matanuska 
Valley of Alaska where the Resettlement Administration started off 
up there, and where they had been able to get the cooperation of the 
Department of Agriculture. And those farmers had been able to get 
money. 

I don’t want to take too much time, but I do want to say to you, that 
I don’t think that this problem will ever be settled until you either 
join with some other Production Credit Administration and try to 
get money through the credit banks that we have, the Intermediate 
Credit Bank and others that are in the Department of Agriculture, 
or, else, try to introduce special legislation that would be referred to 
both committees, and might try to work this thing out. I can tell 
you, though, there is no point in trying to mislead you, I can tell you 
that any effort that you put in trying to subrogate that lien to a mort- 
gage that is put on for real estate development, will run into a report 
from the Bureau of the Budget that the legislation do not pass, and 
it won’t pass. Any effort to provide a standby agreement is extremely 
difficult, we have tried it before, and I doubt if it will pass. And I 
know that these men on this committee recognize that that is true, be- 
cause there are many, many irrigation projects, and anything that you 
do on this one, you must be prepared to do on every irrigation project 
in the United States. Therefore, I firmly believe, and I will be glad 
to help you with it, that your best source is either to tie onto the 
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Production Credit ————— with Pete Jordan who is over at 
ae or to the one at Springer, or possibly the one at Albuquerque, 

‘form your own Production C red Administration. I came that 
sléee to forming my own at Albuquerque for the benefit of irrigation 
farmers. But it happened at the time — I was then made Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and I had to stop, because somebody would say, 
well, he is trying to organize this one for himself. Now, actually I 
could go borrow additional money. I had a business on which I could 
borrow, and I had various other things on which I could borrow. But 
you can’t judge the problem by what one individual can do. Most of 
the people on the project, who have to speak for yourselves, but I 
imagine that most of the people on the project do not have a business 
in town which they can put up at the bank to get their money. 

Therefore, I don’t think you will come to a solution of this unless 
you try to do it through the existing farm credit administrations. If 
they then turn you down, which there is a possibility that they would, 
then you ce rtainly have a right to come in for legislation, that through 
the Farmers’ Home Administration there can be a special type of farm 
development loan that will not call upon a bank for a standby agree- 
ment. I think that can be done. I think it should be done. We 
had a discussion, Congressman Fernandez, and the rest of us on 
the Tucumcari project, this year, with reference to this legisla- 
tion. It seemed to me the tickers indicated that you needed a special 
type of farm loan if you are going to get this project developed as fast 
as you can. May [ just say when you brought up the question of 
fertilizer that a bank up in Milwaukee joined with a group of Mil- 
waukee businessmen to try to find if farmers needed a lot of money 
ina hurry. They said the average young man marries and moves on 
a little piece of eround and gets 2 or 3 cows, after a while he’s worked 
for 30 years, he’s got 40 or 50 cows and he got a little bit more land 
and enough money for fertilizer and then his problem is relatively 
xasy. Why don’t we give him the money when he is voung and see 
what he does with it. Interesting thing was that those loans were the 
best loans that that bank had because when the farmer had money to 
start off on a livable basis where he could make a living, he quickly 
put himself out of debt and became a depositor in that bank. Now I 
think that may be a problem that you will have to work out with your 
local bank and your Farmers’ Home Administration. I say there is 
something that can be done. I don’t think it can be done by subro- 
gating the lien to the Federal Government, because that involves every 
irrigation project. I do think it can be done through the Farm Credit 
Administration, and I do think I could be helpful to you in getting it 
started. 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you very much, Senator. Mr. Fernandez, did you 
want to say a word on this? 

Mr. Fernanpez. Just one observation that you pointed out, this 
committee, of course, has no jurisdiction over subrogation, and I doubt 
if it has any arrangements for standby agreements. But it has also 
been made pretty clear so far already, that if there is going to be any 
assistance whatever, then it has to be by some kind of long term addi- 
tional credit, whether direct Government credit or insurance Govern- 
ment credit. On that proposition, I think that the committee has juris- 
diction, and it is certainly one that they undoubtedly are giving con- 
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sideration, because, although the problem is acute here on account of 
the irrigation district here, it is also acute everywhere else from a little 
different angle. I am sure that the committee is going to give that 
consideration, and I hope that we have more testimony along that 
line here today. Thank you. 

Mr. Hix. \ , I might say, as we go along, we might try to get 
back to this a little later in the afternoon, and I might also add that 
this report that we are now taking will be given to our committee, 
the whole committee when we meet early next week. I assure 
everyone of you that we will give it serious consideration. Coming 
from an irrigation project that has been built up over, I'll say since 
the sixties, I know something about this too, and I think you will have 
lenty of support and help in the House that we can wor k through. 
Maybe, a type of legislation that will not only he lp this project, but 
other projects that are in the same position. Now, I think you are 





extremely fortunate. I wa just counting u ip now, how many members 
e have, and now we have another ne igh bor of yours. Mr. Rogers 


stand up and take a bow and tell us why you are late. [ Applause. | 


Mr. Rogers. I am late because I had some appointments. I didn’t 
know about this meeting until it was a little bit later than it should 
have been, and I had to rea ranye some schedules. But thanks to your 
wood citizen, Mr. Ingraham, we came over in his plane and almost 
made iton time. It was a little bumpy, but - didn’t have any scars 
or blue spots or anything. I am glad to be here and I am sure 
enjoying it. 

Mr. Hitz. Well, thank you, and we are mighty glad you got here. 
So as I was saying, we have five Congressmen and a Senator, so I 
don’t want anyone to say that we passed you by on the other side, 
because we certainly didn't. But we will hasten along and try to 

cet back to this irrigation project later in the afternoon. Mr. Moon, 
now representing the—is th: at Qu: iy (K-e-y) Quay County Livestock, 
Farm and Livestock Bureau ? 

Mr. Moon. Quay (Q-w-a-y) Quay County. 

Mr. Hiri. How do you spell it ? 

Mr. Moon. Q-u-a-y. 

Mr. Hiri. Well if that doesn’t spell key I didn’t get a key this 
morning, but we won’t argue about that. [Applause and laughter. ] 
You come on over and give us your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF CECIL MOON, PRESIDENT, QUAY COUNTY FARM 
AND LIVESTOCK BUREAU 


Mr. Moon. Mr. Chairman, honorable Members of the House, 
Senator Anderson, ladies and gentlemen. 

I am Cecil Moon, president of the Quay County Farm and Livestock 
Bureau. 

The farmers of the Nation are now caught in the middle of a very 
disastrous price squeeze. Prices on all farm products have been and 
are now on a downward trend, while about everything he has to 
buy is increasing. The relationship of what farmers have to sell, 
in comparison to consumer goods purchased, is now down to 93 percent. 
This along with four complete crop failures in this area have placed 
the farmers in a very serious financial condition. 
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Prior to the entry of price supports in the thirties, we all know 
what happened. At harvest time when the majority of the farmers 
had to sell their wheat to pay expenses and debts, the price was very 
low, increasing as the harvests were comp leted over the Nation. We 
are now operating under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended and supplemented by the acts of 1948 and 1949. This 
act provided for a range of supports, or flexible supports from 75 to 
JO percent of parity, on basic commodities, which includes corn, wheat 
cotton, rice, tobacco, and peanuts. With wheat, this could mean som« 
15 percent cut in parity price, plus another approximate 13 percelit 
cut in price figured under the modernized parity ratio. An amend- 
ment was made, however, which expires in 1954, requiring support 
price at 90 percent of parity, unless producers vote against marketing 
quotas, and allowing the use of the old parity formula. 

If you will remember at the outbreak of the Korean war and with 
the international situation as it was, the Nations re was 
usked to produce again to the limit of its capacity in order that food 
und fiber might be stockpiled. This the farmers did, build: ng up 
a large surplus of wheat. This, without acreage controls and not 
the high-price support, is responsible for our surplus of wheat. 

The act also provided that marketing quotas be imposed when wheat 
reached a hundred and twenty percent of normal supply, which takes 
into consideration the amount needed for consumption probable 
exports, and an allowance for carryover. On August 14, 1953, the 
wheat farmers of the Nation expressed their sentiments when 86 
percent of them voted for marketing quotas. In Quay County 315 
voted for, with only 21 voting against, which is better than 93 pe 
cent for marketing quotas, which in effect means that the wheat 
farmers are willing to accept reasonable and necessary acreage con- 

trol in order to keep consumption in line with production and main- 
tain price supports at 90 percent of parity. 

The grain sorghum producer presents another problem. Under 
the Agriculture Adjustment Act, as amended, you have what is known 
as designated nonbasic commodities, which includes milk, and milk 
products, tung nuts, honey, and wool, which must be supported 
law. Then we have our other nonbasic commodities under which 
come the grain sorghums. These other nonbasic commodities may be 
supported up to 90 percent of parity, or not supported at all. Dec aoe 
is being based on availability of funds, supplies, support levels « 
other commodities, ability and willingness of producers to nee 
supplies in line with demand. 

We have at the present time some 15 million acres taken out of 
wheat production, due to wheat allotments, and another probable 
7 million acres if cotton allotments are declared. A big percentage 
of this will, no doubt, go into grain sorghum production. ‘This is 
in effect going to increase grain sorghum supplies, decreasing the loan 
value and market price for grain sorghums. In order to = ae 
grain sorghum producer in areas where it is his primary crop, it is 
necessary to place him in the designated nonbasic commodity oak 
setting the support price at 90 percent of parity with whatever controls 
needed to keep production in line with consumption. 

In closing, I would like to say that if we are to keep agriculture in a 
prosperous condition, one that can compete with industry and public 
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utilities, many of which are subsidized directly or indirectly, then it is 
going to be necessary to maintain a high support price wth the neces- 
sary controls to keep producton in line with consumption. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hitt. Now, just a question before you sit down. How far 
would you go in 90 percent of parity supports‘ Would you put it 
right straight across the board on all corps? Are you suggesting 
that? 

Mr. Moon. On wheat and grain sorghums are the ones that we are 
primarily interested in. 

Mr. Hux. Well, if you put it on wheat and grain, then what are you 
going to do with it on potatoes? We have to answer that. 

Mr. Moon. In our opinion, that comes under a little different setup. 

Mr. Hint. What would you do for them. Have you any idea what 
you would do for them ? 

Mr. Moon. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Hiri. Well, vou see what we get into, and I ask that with all 
vood grace, because I just wonder about that sometimes myself. I 
have listened to all of this testimony, I would say, for over 10 years, 
and some of these things, it just looks like you just can’t solve. Ninety 
percent parity on beef today would wreck every cattle grower in the 
United States, in my books. I’m just telling you, I’m sure of it. The 
way the Agriculture Department figures parity, they couldn’t live 
on it. It is now 26 or 28 cents. I would say frankly here this morn- 
ing that parity on beef, if you figured it the way the Agriculture 
Department has been figuring it in years gone by, and up to now, right 
now, would run about 22 cents, am I correct? And so you have got to 
distinguish, I am saying that for the benefit of all of you, what you 
mean by parity. And when you say 90 percent of parity, you haven't 
said anything unless you tell me exactly how you are going to figure 
the parity, and who is going to figure it. You know, we tried to write 
that into law, and I remember the trouble we had when we tried 
to tell the Department of Agriculture how to figure parity price. 
But your argument is that wheat should be tied in with the same type 
of program. That grain sorghums should be tied in with the same 
type of support program as wheat, is that right? 

Mr. Moon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hix. Are there any more questions, Mr. Belcher? 

Mr. Bercuer. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Hitt. Mr. Albert? 

Mr. Apert. Not right now. 

Mr. Hix, Thank you very much. That wasa very good statement. 
Some of us on the Committee of Agriculture, as my friends will agree 
over here to my right, have felt that it was almost impossible to support 
one grain product and not support another. You see, I am always 
worried in speaking before Senator Anderson, the former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. But let me say frankly that I wasn’t a Mem- 
ber of the House and neither was he when they passed this basic 
law. I don’t know what fun he had with peanuts, but we are going 
right down in that territory next week. And I never could find out. 
being an old western cowpuncher, how, in the name of God, thev ever 
put peanuts as a basic farm crop. Don’t answer, I don’t want anv- 
body to answer, and then another question. I don’t use tobacco and 
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I don’t want to offend any cigarette smoker or all of the cigarette 
advertizers, unless they want to be offended, I’m not in the habit of 
doing that. I don’t see how tobacco ever became a basic farm corp. 
You see, I can say that frankly, because the former Secretary of 
Agriculture wasn’t in Congress when that happened. Then, of course, 
he and I haven’t had the nerve to change it yet. Maybe someday, it 
you don’t grow these city folks up too fast, we can do something for 
aoric culture. I believe I should say this while I am talking to you 
I would say Mr. Albert, you are the Democratic Re ‘presentative on m) 
right here. Am I right when I say that not a single bill came out of 
the Agriculture Committee, but one, that there was anything but a 
unanimous report this year, was that about right ¢ 

Mr. Auserr. I believe that is about right. 

Mr. Hitt. Now, I say that because we farm folks, and Mr. Anderson 
knows it better than any of us, are faced all of the time with consumers 
with a big club, and if | was out in the barnyard I would tell you what 
kind of a club they have over our heads. And each year the consumers 
and the city boys—I don’t say each year, each congressional year, 
or election—increase their powers and numbers in the House, until we 
poor farm folks are just lucky to get even the tail end of the chicken. 
You talk about eating the wing, we are going to be just gnawing at 
the neck. I say that frankly because they are against us, and you can 
see why. They want the greatest production of everything and cheap 
price on what ‘th ey buy. Now, I don’t find too muc h fault with that. 
If we were city dudes, we would say that is what we want too. But 
when you get out on the farm and you want production, you have 
vot to talk out of the other corner of your mouth, because these c ity 
tolks are not going to look out for you and let you have the boot. T 

say that because it comes right along with what we have been saying. 

So much for that. And now, the next witness is Albert M. Mitchell, 
of this very town, and he is going to talk cotton, and allotment on 
the irrigation project. This is Mr. Mitchell. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT MITCHELL 


Mr. Mrrenenti. Chairman Hill, Congressmen, Senator Anderson, 
ladies and gentlemen, this report coming after these very interesting 
reports, that so many of the people are interested in, in the matter 
of long-term loans and price supports for crops, I have a few remarks 
tc make about cotton. Cotton is not a major crop, as we would list 
major crops, in this Tucumeari irrigation project. However, it is a 
crop that is gaining in favor among the farmers as the irrigation 
project is developed. You will recall that the first history told about 
the irrigation project, and how, only recently, that acres have been put 
into production. So it was necessary, and naturally to be expected, 
that the farmers would follow a plan of hit and miss for a while— 

a trial-and-error method of determining the crops best suited for pro- 
duction here. 

Cotton has been found to bea profitablecrop. Its acreage has varied 
much in the project, however, | would say that the cotton acreage 
problem here would be very similar to that throughout the South- 
west, and throughout the west Texas counties where irrigation is 
being recently developed. So, we can use, as a basis for our opinions 
and discussions, the problems that might be similar to all of those 
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areas. Right now we know that the, I think it is generally accepted, 
gentte men, that with the present carryover of cotton, and the antici- 
pa 1953 : product on of some, over 15 n nillion | bales, that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will, according to law, have to place marketing 
quotas and acreage allotments into effect. If such marketing quotas 


and se reage ; llotments become effective on order of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the referendum will be held to see if the farmers approve 
of such legislation. All right, we are going to predict that such a 


referendum vw ould carry. just as the wheat allotments and quotas were 
approved by the wheat farmers, for the reason that the cotton farmer 
must have the protection of the Commodity Credit Commission loans 
in order to insure himself of a fair and equitable income from the 
production of this con mmodi ty. For he would realize that without 
these loans that the planting of cotton would not be a sure and a safe 
het As I mentioned be fe re, the cotto ,acreage t] at 1s planted in Quay 


County would be not far different from that throughout the other 
Ar of the Southwe t and of west Texas. Now let’s consider for a 
minute the production of cotton here in gore Mexico. Now. we know 


that the States of New Mexico, Arizona. and California, the general 
trend of cotton planting over a neriod of years, has been on the in- 
crease for the last 10 vears, and it is becoming more favorable as new 


machinery is developed, and it is becoming more acceptable to all of 


the farmer The produ tion in 1952 in New Mexico of cotton was 
350.000 bales. The 10-vear average for that period of 1942 through 
1951. the cotton production was 173.000 bales. 


In other words, the 1952 production was almost double that of the 
10-vear production. That did not include some 18,100 bales of Ameri- 
can-Egeptian cotton that was produced in New Mexico in 1952. The 
} estimated cotton production in the State of New Mexico, 315.000 
bales, even though the acreage planted is larger and the vield esti- 
mated is a bit smaller, showing a decline of the 1953 production from 
that of the 1952 production. We find in the old cotton-producing 
areas of the United State S. the Southern States. t] at the cotton pro- 
luction has probably remained more or less constant during this 10- 
vear period. Let us use, as an example, Arkansas. Their production 
in 1952 was 1.366.000 bales. Their 10-vear average for the same 
10 vears that I used here awhile ago, 1942 through 1951, average 
production was 1,355,000 bales. So vou see, their production was 
almost constant with the 1952 production with the 10-year average. 
In Alabama. the 10-vear average was 911.000 bales of cotton produc ed, 
whereas the 1952 production has t: te na little drop down to § 890.000 
bales. So I think we ean see from tl] . comparison of the cotton 
production in the Southern States as being on more or less a constant 
level over the last 10-year period. There has been no substantial 
increase in acreage or production. However, in the Southwest. that 
is not true. The conclusion there would be this, the thing that I am 
trving to drive at. That in basing, the Secretary of Agriculture and 
his determining the acreage allotment, if he were to base them on a 
10-vear average, then vou see, that would favor the cotton producer 
of the South, whereas the cotton producer of the Southwest would 
not receive a very large acreage allotment or a very large percentage 
of the national allotment were it based on the 10- year average. We 
know that the South, for instance, it is just merely a matter of 
changing agriculture. In the past 10 years, the South has increased 
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their cattle population very much. In other words, they have con- 
verted acreage that was previously in cotton, perhaps into meadows, 
into clover, and into acreage that could be pastured by livestock, 
cattle and sheep. 

We find that the agricultural situation in the United States is 
shifting, that is of more cattle feeding, more cattle production in 
the South, and less concentration on cotton ein tion. Many factors 
would enter into that. We are interested particularly in the South 
west, of course, and in obtaining our just eee of any cotton-acreage 
allotment which may be put into e ffect by the Secret: ry of Agricul 
ture in 1954. In conclusion, I would li edi to make these remarks. The 
base acreage allotment to be used in determining cotton allotments, 
we would like to see them based on the last 3 years of actual planted 
acres, and not on a 10-year average. We would like to see, also, set 
aside for the Southwestern States, to include the area that I me 
tioned before, New Mexico, Arizona, and California, west Texas. a 
percentage of the national allotment to be given to new areas only 
recently into cotton production, or just coming into cotton production. 

We would like to see some provision made for reallocation and 
reallotments of cotton-acreage allotments once they are established 
from farm to farm. Because we find here in our own county, that 
often times a person will obtain through history of allotment of 
wheat or cotton or ees or somethi ige ‘Ise, but he does not care to 
plant that. I believe that the Secretary of Agriculture when he estab 
lishes that national allotment, he intends that it be planted. That i 
the only thing that he can base his estimate of production on, the 
planted acres. So, we would like to see some simple formula estal 
lished whereby within the county there could be traded unused planted 
acres if a farmer indicated that he would not plant cotton acreage, 
let it be traded to another farmer who would use it. This could be 
done, IT am sure, by the PMA very similar to the manner now being 
used under the peanut program that Chairman Hill referred to. 
That is all Ihave, gentlemen. Thank you. 

Mr. Huw. Thank you very much. Now before you sit down let’s 
see if we have some questions. Mr. Belcher 

Mr. Betcuer. Not right now. 

Mr. ix. Mr. Albert ? 

Mr. Apert. Well, you realize, first of all, that cotton allotments 
are not based on a 10-year, but on the 5-year history. You see, you 
have already got pretty close to what you want. Three years is what 
you want, and it is 5 years that it is based on. Do you realize that 
that is the present law ? 

Mr. Mrrcueiyi. No; I did not realize that. 

Mr. Atpserr. The wheat is based on the longer term, but cotton is 
based on 5 years’ history. So it will be your last 5 years, excluding 
this year, we exclude this year. That is right, isn’t it Senator 
Anderson ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes; it is the past 5 years. 

Mr. Apert. You see, the Senator is the author of the present law, 
and it was cut to 5 years when the last law was passed. That, I 
think, should be pointed out. 

No. 2. Of course, here is another thing that you are going to find 
out. I am from an old cotton section of Oklahoma. We are going 
out of cotton, or have been. Over a period of years we have been 
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cutting our cotton production quite a bit. Now, you realize that in 
asking for special — ation for the Western States, that you are 
asking somebody else to give up more cotton. You c an’t have a spe- 
cial allotment for one area without taking it away from another. 
You realize that, don’t you? 

Mr. Mircuevy. I think, Congressman Albert, that this would not 
amount to a very big percentage on the national basis. 

Mr. Avzerr. Yes, but everybody wants a gadget to help them. I 
mean, you will have people wanting a cadget to allow for the fact 
that they couldn’t plant cotton in a certain year, or thought they 
couldn’t, so they might have planted grain sorghum or something 
else and found out that it wasn’t successful, though they want that to 
be countable. Then, you will find, too, that with the trend going 
west, which it certainly is, you are picking up every time you have 
a new quota. Your allotment as compared to the allotment in 1949 
is considerably up, because the trend is this way. But it is also true, 
is it not, that the reason we have quotas and allotments is that we have 
got overproduction and it is not allocated, I mean it is not Alabama 
and Arkansas who have kept their production where it was, that has 
caused this increased production which in turn has caused quotas. 

I am just pointing those things out. I don’t say that you don’t 
have a problem to be dealt with. I am sure there is equity in it. 
But it is a tough prol lem when you go over to somebody, some little 
farmer in Mississippi or in Alabama who looks upon cotton as his 
principal cash income, and say that we have got to take another acre 
and vive it to somebody else, because he has been increasing faster 
than you hs - and therefore he is more entitled to it than you are. 


I’ll te 1] you, hat business is really a tough one. I have been through 
it once, sre some of the others several times. The last cotton-allot- 


ment act was certainly favorable to the West, because it gave you 
an even shorter term than the 5 years and that shifted permanently 
some cotton to this part of the country, and the change from 10 years 
to 5 years shifted you a more favorable base. There just isn’t any 
such thing in cotton, now I don’t want to make a talk, I want to ask 
questions. But there isn’t any such thing in cotton, any more than 
there is in peanuts or tobacco, of giving them, everybody, high support 
prices and the right to plant year after year every acre, or nearly 
every acre, that he would like to plant. “That is all there is to it. 
Either we are going to have to tighten our belt and plant something 
else, or we are going to wreck the cotton program sooner or later in 
my judgment. Because, it will be outvoted in the East, if Congress 
should take a big chunk away from Southeast and give it to the West, 
in my judgment they would probably vote down the quota if they 
thought they were unfairly dealt with. After all, the numbers are 
back in the Southeast. 

Mr. Hi. Thank you. Mr. Belcher, would you like to say 
something ? 

Mr. Bevcuer. Mr. Mitchell, I want to say that within the last ses- 
sion I found myself in more or less a unique position. I happened 
to be a Republican from the State of Oklahoma who wasn’t raising 
cotton. I happened to have a district, although I am from a South- 
ern State, I happen to have a district that does not raise any cotton. 
And for that reason the boys from the West and the boys from the 
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South looked to me to kind of work out a compromise, and I spent 
about 10 days there, although I had no particular personal interest 
at all, because I am not involved in the cotton situation at all, I was 
particularly interested in the farm program, and I did not want it 
to get on the floor of the House, and get in a row because when we 
go to the floor we must have a solid front. Because we have enough 
problems to get over then. Any time the Agriculture Committee 
goes to the floor, we have enough trouble getting over any kind 
of an agriculture program with the consumer areas where they 
don’t produce anything. And for that reason, I didn’t want any- 
thing to ever get to the floor of the House out of the Agriculture 
Committee on which we would get in trouble among ourselves. We 
have got to stick together there, both Democrats and Republicans, 
when we go to the floor with anything. So, there was quite a 
storm brewing between them, the West and the South, and it was 
getting rather serious, and although I was not particularly inter- 
ested personally in the cotton angle, I was interested in the entire 
farm program. So for that reason I went back from one side to the 
other on the floor of the House and to the offices and everything else, 
to work out a compromise. Well, we finally got through the House, 
even after a lot of misunderstanding, and I don’t remember just the 
exact figures, but, a gadget that would not cut anybody more than 
2834 percent, and Senator Anderson, wasn’t it 25 percent on New 
Mexico? 

Senator Anprerson. Yes, on New Mexico. 

Mr. Betcuer. And then the State of New Mexico should not be 
cut more than 25 percent, and we would use the 5-year average. Now, 
first we got that through and we thought everything was fine, and 
everybody kissed and made up, and then it de velopec | that we had a 
complete misunderstanding, because the boys in the West naturally 
thought that that would count on the history. But somebody in the 
committee had just spoken up and said, “Well, now that additional 
acreage that the West, New Mexico, Arizona, and California get shall 
not be counted in the next year’s history.” Well, of course that just 
blew the whole compromise right out the window, because it cer- 

tainly was not going to be fair to you fellows to not permit you to 
count that on your history, because you never could get any further, 
because history wouldn’t count anything if you are going to not count 
these acres. So then we go back into the committee again and it looks 
like we are then really headed for more trouble. But after a lot of 
argument and persuasion I still was able to get the southern boys to 
agree to permit you boys to count this history. That was in the clos- 
ing days, I don’t know whether that was a good bill for all of you 
concerned or not. But I do know that it was the only bill that we 
could get out of there, out of the Agriculture Committee in which we 
wouldn’t have gone to the floor with a row, and we could have put up, 
and did put a solid front on that kind of a compromise. Now, as I say, 
I devoted all of that time and all of that effort in the hopes that I 
could be of service in working out a compromise so that we would not 
split the Committee on Agric culture, and we wouldn’t get to the floor 
with a division, and by so doing, weaken our committee and its in- 
fluence in the House of Representatives. Because if we go to the floor 
with a split committee, boy, it just tickles those other ‘boys to death 
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to just get us to fighting among ourselves. We have got to go there 
as a solid team, with a solid front, or we are never going to get any 
kind of an agriculture program through. We don’t dare to go other- 
wise, and that was my interest in the case. And that is what actually 
happened. Now, | wonder. are you familiar enough with the terms 
of that, that you feel that your farmers in New Mexico would be 
agreeable to that kind of a compromise ¢ 

Mr. Mrrcuet. I should say that there are others in the State that 
are much better qualified to state than I. 

Mr. Bexcner. I don’t want to bind you to anything. I was just 
wondering what the feeling was out here. 

Mr. Mircuexw. I will say, as I said in my opening remarks, cotton 

not one of the major crops here because the major crop is perhaps 
cattle, other than the irrigation district. But there are many people 
in the State much better qualified than I on cotton. My little 25 acres 
does not amount to much compared to some down in the Rio Grande 
Valley. 

Mr. Hiv. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Mitchell. I might add 
this, too: This bill that Mr. Belcher speaks about is over in the Senate 
and it is still good, and all the Senate has to do to give you a cotton 
bill is to change it the way they please, which they usually do anyway, 
and send it back to us and we can have it for the next session. It is not 
dead: it 1s just how sleeping. 

Senator Anprerson. I want to sa’ that it is sleeping because some 
of us wanted to keep it sleeping, and I am one of them, and one of the 
reasons why I did was because I did not believe that the bill, as it 
was presented, would do our new areas a bit of good and it wouldn't 
help our old areas at all. Under the bill, as it was presented, the 
Tucumeari project would have practically no cotton. All of the Luna 
County area would have no cotton, and we felt—and I consulted many 
farm leaders before I took my position—that it would be better to 
have it cut low and get rid of the surplus in 1 year, and then have 
wide-open planting again which would give you a chance to get some 
history than to absolutely turn it down this time. Now, I want to 
say that our friends from Oklahoma over here, both of them, are as 
fine as they can be, but, Mr. Belcher, I am sorry he is a Republican, 
he is just as sound as he can be, and he did a fine job of trying to work 
this out. The statement that Carl Albert made is just as good as it 
could possibly be. Our problem in cotton is just exactly what Carl 
Albert said. 

The States of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and States of that 
nature, have a man-and-a-mule contract, and they rent it out on shares 
to a tenant farmer who may farm only 2 acres. He has one vote. 
Out in California, who has 50,000 acres, and he has 1 vote, and any time 
the big producers of cotton want to vote down down quotas, they can 
try hard, but they can’t beat the fellow in the Southeast because they 
have 50,000 votes down there as against four or five hundred in Cali- 
fornia. By the same token, if they think it isn’t fair to that one in the 
Southeast, they can vote down quotas down there. So you can’t just 
switch all of this acreage to the West, as Congressman Belcher has so 
well pointed out. I wish we had an afternoon to talk about it. I 
think I could make clear to you what the fight was all about in there. 
I want to say to you that the cotton growers, almost unanimously, 
across the State of New Mexico were opposed to taking the bill as it 
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came in. So were the people in California. Arizona weakened for 
a while — then the people that had gone back to Arizona got to 


firing their wires in and pe wrsuaded them that Arizona was better off 
without that ill. We are going to have a beltwide cotton meeting 


during the mouth of October. We hope that out of that is going to 
come an agreement on which we can all participate and that can pass 
the Congress quickly in the next session. We will just amend the 
House bill to put that on and then go back and depend upon our good 
friends in the House to help us work ont a solution. 

Mr. How. Thank you, Senator. That is a fine explanation from 
three excellent Congressmen and Senator who know what they are 
talki ie about when it comes to cotton, and I might say, if vou have 
listened to that discussion, you begin to realize the difficulty when 
you get into a farm problem, which we are going to get into right after 
the next witness. Now, vou folks that came here to listen about the 
cattle, you are going to just have to wait for one more witness and 
then we begin, and that 1s what I suppose you came for; anyway, I 
know that is what they told me I came down here for. Now, we have 
Mr. Roscoe Runyan and he is going to talk on wheat allotments. Mr. 


Runyan. 
STATEMENT OF ROSCOE V. RUNYAN 


Mr. Runyan. Mr. Hill said he was down here so that. we could tell 
him how to solve these problems. I don’t think it was the intention 
of any of these farmers to tell you how to solve these problems. We 
had at Forrest, N. Mex., last Saturday night, a meeting of the farm- 
ers of the principal wheat growing district of Quay County. Not all 
of them were there, but a good representative number were. And I 
am here not to tell you how to solve the problems of the wheat grower, 

but to give you more of our reactions to some of the programs pro- 
posed, and some that we are operating under. There was a discus- 
sion of the two-price marketing system. That discussion was rather 
limited, because no one knows exactly what that bill proposes. I 
think everyone, now the wheat farmer doesn’t want the Government 
to meep him in business and provide his income, but we do, and would 
like to have just a reasonable price support. The two-price systein, I 
don’t think anyone hardly knew whether that law required any acre- 
age control or not. I think the wheat farmer realizes that to have a 
successful farm program, wheat program, we will have to have pro- 
duction control, and there is no production control other than acreage 
control. Whether that is effective or not, or how effective it is, we 
realize that it is not a perfect thing. But we think there is no pro- 
duction contro] without acreage control. The law of flexible parity 
came up there for discussion, and inasmuch as this is the thinking of 
a lot of those farmers, that our 90 percent of parity that we used all 
during the war when we had no need of controlled production, at that 
time, and it did a very good job, it possibly held down the price that 
the farmer might have gotten for his wheat, and now when we began 
to have a surplus we w ould like to have a good enough price where we 

can stay in business when we have a crop. As this law stands today 
under which we are not operating right now, but in a year we will be, 
if it should stay on the books, we get from 75 to 90 percent of parity. 
Now, that is only 15 percent flexibility there, but in that law is also 
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written your modernized form of figuring parity, which reduces 
parity 13 3/10 percent. That is not true in cotton; they are only re- 
duced aout two-tenths of 1 percent. 

If we should come down and operate under that law we would ac- 
tually be guaranteed 60, a little less than 62 percent of parity. Now 
the reaction of the wheat farmers of Quay County is this. We 
strongly oppose that kind of parity. Actually let me say this as a 
personal thing and not as a report from that committee. I would 
rather see no parity at all as to see that kind of parity. Now we have 
talked a little about, or rather we took poll on how many liked the 
law as it stands today, excluding your flexible parity part, realizing 
that acreage control is a large pi it of that law, we took this position 
on some of these ways of arriving at the number of acres to be left 
out. In this country ‘where there is a great deal of summer fallowing, 
although the present law does take into consideration and make some 
allowance for summer-fallowed land, we feel that it is not quite 
enough yet. i am not familiar or am not a part of the PMA com- 
mittee of this county, and I don’t know exactly their way of figuring 
that acreage allotment, but they did feel that they were not being given 
a great enough consideration for the summer-fallowed land. And then 
we took a little of the same position as the man did on cotton. I think 
the BAE in figuring acreage, number of acres to our State, takes in a 
10-year period, and then about the time it gets down to the county, we 
take any 2-year period, which to the man that has just been in a year 
or two, it gives him quite a little advantage over the man who has 
been farming wheat over some 30 years. The one resolution that came 
out of that committee was this. That they would like to see no wheat 
farmer who has farmed wheat over a period of many years reduced 
to less than 50 percent of his cultivated acres. Now we have actually 
had conditions in this county like that, and they would like to see that 
corrected. Then on some of the acres that were left out, they favored 
being able to grow mixed grain on that. A great many of the 
people who were there were cattle raisers. Some have mother cattle 
and some run just more or less the steers. The thinking there and 
the wishes of those people were that we have a support on cattle. Now 
I believe that is all I have to say, I didn’t have anything written out 
on that, so—— 

Mr. Hitt. Well, just a minute. We may want to ask you a question 
or two in answering your last question, first on wheat. I think I saw 
a note in the paper ‘where the De partment of Agriculture had already 
ruled that you could plant wheat for grass purposes and to hold your 
soil in winter months. That was just lately, so you are all safe on 
that, and maybe by next spring, if it gets dry enough, why—I won't 
say any more. 

Mr. Runyan. I think we have permission to plant it if we will 
plow it up in the spring. 

Mr. Hinz. Mr. Belcher, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Bevcuer. Not right now. 

Mr. Avzert. I would just like to point out that what you say about 
cutting these old growers is just the reverse to the cotton problem 
that we had just a minute ago. 

Mr. Runyan. It is to the old grower, and I am satisfied it would 
be the same kind of problem—— 
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Mr. Arzerr. You see what kind of problems we have. 

Mr. Runyan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitt. Let me ask you a question. Did you say that someone 
had been cut over 50 percent of the wheat acreage that you know 
of definitely ¢ 

Mr. Runyan. Of cultivated acres. 

Mr. Hitz. Oh, you said cultivated acres; yes, because they have cut 
no one over 50 percent. I sat in on that ‘conference committee, as 
you recall, and we had plenty of trouble on wheat, but I don’t want 
to go into that, because my district has a lot of wheat and a lot of 
summer fallow wheat. We made a lot of trouble for all of us when 
we increased our wheat acreage, just like you said, during the war 
when they asked us to do it, and where they asked us to plow up one 
section and we took it that they meant that and plowed up 10, and 
then, of course, some of the other counties suffered because they 
didn’t do anything like that. That just shows you what you get into 
when you try to control farming. 

Mr. Runyan. We have a good many ge who make a practice 
of summer fallowing, maybe not entirely, but the majority of the 
program, they summer fallow nearly half of their wheat acreage, 
then they plant some small grain amount, and then when vou add i 
all toge ther, they have been cut over some 50 percent. They feel like 
maybe they didn’t get enough credit for their summer fallowed land. 

Mr. Hitz. Well. I went along with that and I had some trouble 
over summer fallow. because I was one Congressman in the beginning 
on this wheat legislation to try to save the summer fallow areas as 
much as we could. I felt and I still feel that summer fallow in 
our area, even though some of them don’t do it, is one of the finest 
things that we can do toward soil conservation, and especially saving 
the land from flood, with respect to flood areas. 

Senator ANDERSON. May I just say one word on this? The mod 
ernized parity, because I want you to get straight on it. Lots of 


= 


times you wonder why the Member of Congress doesn’t do a better 
job of writing the law. Now, modernized parity is one of those 
things. Modernized parity was endorsed by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, by the Grange, and by the I irmers’ Union. They 
all endorsed it vigorously on the representation of economists that 
In a very few years, modernized parity and old parity would agree. 
When the Agricultural Act of 1949 was finally written we had these 
experts before us, and they said that it would only take 4 years 
to get them to where they coincide. And so, since I was the author 
of that act, we put in the provision that modernized parity should 
be used whenever it would give the higher return to the farmer, 
but that old parity should be used when it was the higher, and 
that after 4 years it would expire because the economist said that 
they would come together at that time. Now, actually they didn’t 
do any such thing, and therefore, when we had an extension of the 
law, this 2 year extension that you now have, we wrote in a provision 
that it should not become effective until some subs pequie nt date. It 
was clearly understood by all Members of Congress that they would 
have 2 more years to look at those figures, and if the vy still had come 
together, then they could leave modernized parity in there. If they 
had not come together, then you will see that that portion of the 
law will be changed. We were going to change it in the other legis- 
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lation, but the Department of Agriculture asked us to wait 2 more 
7 1 

vears and see what these subsequent vears produced, Nobody has 

. » . 1 : 1) * 1 » aaa 

any intention of trying to arop wheat an additional 15 percent. 


Now, secondly you say that the support level runs from 75 to 90 


percent, and I suppose you are looking at a table that is in there, 
hich is purely advisol to the Secretary of Agriculture. He has 


full authority to support any one of these agriculture commodities 
at JO percent any time he wants to do it, and probably he will do it. 
But he also has a right to try to bring these things into adjustment 
if he feels that the farmers are in any way refusing to cooperate with 
him. So I don’t think that you are going to have, what you say, the 
parity that you don’t want. I think you are likely to have the kind 
of parity that you do want, but don’ 15 percent, 
this modernized parity. ‘} > are Congressmen here who voted for 
that bill, and they didn’t have an opportunity to explain, probably, 
that this was a 4-year period during which all of the economists who 
had favored it. said that these two would absolutely merge and be 
just the same Now they worded it to cotton, and they worded it to 


] l 
t worry about tne 


-—— 


some other products, and what we are coing to have to do is to take 

hat section of the law. We did 

hat we tho ioht was a good thine, based on the best owesses that the 

ure economists in America could give us. But their esti 

nates were like my estimate when ] bought feeder alves for 28 cents. 
| Laughter. 

Mr. Runyan. Thank you Senator, we appreciate that explanation. 


. . oe eS 
sometimes we as Tarmers, just get a littie bit suspicious of the econo- 


that into consideration and revise t 


{ 


best agcTl ult 


mist. You know that about every 2 or 3 moi ths a report comes out 
from the Department of Agriculture or the Department of Labor, 


and from those reports it would seem that the farmer is getting about 
50 percent of the consumer’s dollar. I think that is coming from your 
economist, I don’t think any farmer ever figured that. out. 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you very much, Mr. Runyan, for a very fine state- 


ment. I think we have time for one more witness before we recess 
for lunch, a light lunch, or a short lunch. because we want to finish 
as early as we can this evening. The next one, now I don’t know if 
I can pronounce this next name right or not, but don’t find fault with 
me, because I just pronounce it the way you sell it. Mr. Bidegain, is 
that correct? — 

Mr. Brweearn. That’s right. 

Mr. Hin. Well. what do you know about me 


STATEMENT OF PHILLIP BIDEGAIN 


Mr. BIpEG .IN Mr Cha man, Senator and Co oTessman, first L 
would like to submit a written rainfall record of the State of New 
Mexico from October 1952 to August 1953. As vou will note, all 
stations except six have a subnormal rainfall 

Mr. Hiri. What percentage? 

Mr. Brpreatn. Well, I will come to that a little later on here. I 
would like to divid my discussion into two parts. First, the operation 


of the feed program. Second. whv I] think it shor ld he continued. 
The program in Quay County, as of now, is working very well. We 
have received in (Quay Cour tv a total of 107 irs of feed since the 


pros { ted and have on order an additional 46 irs We have 
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1 good county committee that works diligently : . this nonpayl e job. 
We suggest th: it after the 1st of November tha the pro ducer be al- 
lowed to purchase a 90-day sup ply at one time instead of the present 
30-day allotment, as it will be impossible for the grass situation to 
improve any time after the 1st of November. 

] strongly recommend that the present program as it now exists 
to be continued with emphasis placed on reducing costs in handling 
and in freight. There are several reasons why it is necessary to con- 
tinue this drought emergency feed program. Our annual normal rain- 
a in this area is 16% 99 inches. Our 3-year average annual rainfall 
has been 1014 inches, and this is only about 65 percent of normal. 
These rains have been very spotted and there is a considerable por- 
tion of the county that has received even less rainfall than the re- 
corded amount. The turf in this area has thinned out, and in many 
instances has died out completely, due to this prolonged drought. 
It will take a good season to restore this turf to normal again, and 
in some instances it will take several good seasons to restore this 
turf to a normal condition. 

Another factor for the continuation of the emergency feed program 
is the fast decline of livestock prices, namely cattle, suffered at the 
producer’s level. It would be almost prohibitive to feed high-priced 
protein feed to livestock at their present price level. Without the 
emergency feed program many more producers would have to dump 


their cattle on an already glutte d market. The Federal Government 
is the owner of a large portion of present, and possibly a large portion 
‘f the future protein feed. The cattlemen are the major outlet for 


most of this high-protein feed, if he is placed in position of being 
unable to purchase this feed, the Government will be faced with an 
even greater problem of what to do with this surplus high protein 
feed. Thank you. 

Mr. Huw. Thank you. Now just a minute, let me ask you this. 
Are you on the county committee that has been selecting the herds for 
this feed ? 

Mr. Bineearn. Sir? 

Mr. Huu. Are you on the county committee that has 

Mr. Binecatn. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Hinz. Well, I want to ask how it has been working? To your 
knowledge, how has it operated ? 

Mr. Bripeearn. Well, sir, it seems like it is working pretty good. 
We have a county committee that is pretty well informed on county 
conditions, and they cert: ainly know everybody in the county, and 
know of the conditions that exist, and the need for this feed. 

Mr. Hii. Well, are most of ‘thos e cattle growers, are they pretty 
well satisfied with the way the program is being carried out, and the 
provisions of the program, and otherwise? Is that what you said? 

Mr. Bipeaarn. I think they are. 

Mr. Hitt. Of course, now, you understand that this is strictly a 
disaster piece of legislation that was rushed through both Honses in 
a very short time, and probably needs some changes, ‘and T am sure that 
the next Congress will take a good look at it. 

Mr. Bmecarn. Well, we don’t think the e mergency situation is over 
by any means. 

Mr. Hitt. I agree 100 percent with that. I don’t even think it looks 
like it is over, and I am one Congressman who believes that we are 
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in danger of an extension of the drought over a broader territory. I 
was surprised to look at a map not long ago, and the drought area for 
this period of time, and this was about the middle of August, it Was 
three times larger than it was in 1951. Let that stick in your mind. 
Three times more area is covered by drought than it was in 1951 about 


the same time. Now that doesn’t show that it is lessening one single 
bit, and Iam not sure but what it is increasing. Any other questions? 


Mr. Albert ? 

Mr. Atsert. Mr. Chairman, if you would realize that so far as any 
present situation is concerned, it will have to be handled through the 
Department and not through the committee. Because we are not in 
session and cannot change the law. 

Mr. Hint. You don’t have any feeling that there is any attempt 
being made by anyone, or any reports sent out by anyone that we are 
going to lessen this thing. My God, if you feed a man, or supply a 
man that is trying to save his herd, 2 or 3 months in the summer, and 
then run away and leave him right in the fall, that looks to me like 
it would be like pulling a drow ning boy oul to the edge of the lake and 
then pushing him back in deeper water than he was in at first. 

Mr. Atvertr. Well, they took out 20 counties in Oklahoma, and they 
took out 60 counties in Texas, and he is afraid that they will take his 


county out 





Mr. Hirx. Well, I didn’t think they took them out permanently. 

Mr. Auserr. I don’t know for how long it was for, but—— 

Mr. Hinz. And that was because of the early rain, isn’t that correct. 

Congressman Wavrer Rogers. They took them out permanently. 
The State committee SUS] ended them in Texas, and ly entire district 
Was tak nn out 

Mr. Hu. You mean the people who are operating the program ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. The Department of Agriculture issued a statement, 
I believe it was yesterday morning, or the day before yesterday, that 
they were taking all of those counties out, a hundred and sixteen 
counties in Texas, I believe it was, permanently. 

Mr. Avsert. Well, they took 20 counties out in Oklahoma. Now, 
of course, the eligibility of a county depends upon the present condi- 
tion. Now some of these counties, one of the counties, or a repre- 
sentative from one of the counties contends that they have had the 
second lowest rainfall of any county in the State. I don’t know 
whether that is true, or not, but what I am trying to say is that 
legislation won't help them between now and next January, and 
the matter is one that the Department has got to work out, and not 
this committee. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Hitz. That is correct. But I would say this. That the De- 
partment can be influenced directly by us and by you folks here, too. 
It is no assistance to help a man here 2 or 3 months in the middle 
of the summer, and then because he has a little rain, as you and 
1 were discussing this morning, stop that assistance. We always 
questioned, in eastern Colorado, whether a rain in the middle of 
August did any good or not; I am talking about pasture. Because 
we felt that the buffalo grass and the gama grass. was a grass 
that matured in the pasture. I mean to say in the fall, as hay 
on the ground. And if you get these rains, that means only one 
thing, that these crops will begin growing again and out goes all of 
your protein. So we would have rather had it mature and dry and 
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not have the late rain, and I think I can demonstrate and prove that 
that is absolutely correct. It might help the calves a little, but not 
the older cows—the experimental work I saw no longer ago than 
Sunday up on Pike’s Peak Forest Reserve up at Colorado Springs, 
the gentleman in charge of it showed us how much the grass changed 
in August and in early September the minute the rain came on the 
grass. It lost its protein almost wholly, and dropped down probably, 
I think he said as low as 16 percent, whereas it had been double and 
triple that before they had the rain. The minute it starts to growing 
after it has stopped its growth, it loses its quality as a protein feed, 
Believe it or not, that is what he said. Well, thank you so much. 

Now, I think it is time for a short recess and then we will start 
in. The next witness right after lunch will be Mr. Brown, president 
of the Producer’s Livestock Association, and we will get right into 
what you are looking for, and what we have been waiting on, and 
I hope you will all be back here, at what time do you say? Where is 
the chief, where is the mayor and all of the city officials? It is now 
25 after 12 by your time. Now by what time can we have a short 
lunch and be back here? By 2 o'clock you say, sharp? By 1:30, 
how many can be here by 1:30? O.K., we will be here at 1:30. 

(Whereupon the meeting stood in recess until approximately 1:30 
p. m., after which the following record was made. ) 

Mr. Hix. I hardly need to say the meeting will come to order 
because you are already in order. Well, we have had our lunch and 
I don’t think we need to wait; it is not quite 2 o’clock, but let’s 
be on our way. I hope we can "do as well this afternoon by time as 
we did this morning, and, if we do, we will be through early this 
evening. The first witness that I have on my list is Mr. Eck Brown, 
president of the Producer’s Livestock Association. Mr. Brown. 


STATEMENT OF ECK BROWN, PRESIDENT, PRODUCER’S LIVESTOCK 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Brown. Chairman Hill and other distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it would just be my lot to be born under a lucky star 
to open what I figure to be the fireworks of this meeting. I was par- 
ticularly interested in Senator Anderson’s remarks there. He almost 
gave me most of my argument. The only thing is that he fed his 
cattle and handled them with a $40 loss, plus the protein feed he fed 
them, and I would like to have him, or to hire him as my ranch man- 
ager. I haven’t been able to do that well. 

I was particularly interested also in the remark of Mr. Hill, that 
this Agriculture Committee does not work in politics. I believe that, 
Chairman Hill, and a preciate that. We cowmen have not been 
quite that fortunate. Vatontvenanely, I would say that we have let 
politics come into this thing and pro and con judged our opinion, 
and it has done away with the reasonable solution. Now I think 
these cowmen would agree on a program, and they should agree on 
a program, and they could agree on a program. I think that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, as he said before, that he would go along with us 
if it was anything like reasonable, and I believe that. But the trouble 
is that we can’t agree, and too many things enter into it and I am 
reminded of an experience that I had one time, and think that it 
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might be the solution to it, but I am not challenging Eddie Heringa, 
however, on this. but when I was in the banking business they come 
to you with all of their problems, domestic and otherwise, and there 
was a couple that was bringing their trouble to me and had me to 
go into the directors’ room, and they were telling me that the loan 
Wis a pretty wood s ive loa very strong and this tellow Wi isn’t quite 
sO Dlg. ana they hh; id been having lots of trouble, and when they vot 
to talking to me they wouldn't tell the problem. One of them would 
say you did, you didn’t and you did, you didn’t, you did, vou didn’t, 
and so forth, and so finally J told them that I believed that the solution 
would be for me to just walk out and to lock the directors’ room for 
about 15 minutes, and then come back, and then when they got 
through with their fussing I would come back. And when I got back 
they had had a real fight and had wrecked some of the furniture, but 
they walked out of there arm in arm and they have been getting along 
ever since. I can’t hel ip but wonder if that wouldn't be a good thing 
for us. Another thing, Iam not going to go much into this program 
because | agreed not to. We have two speakers lined up. I was first 
on the program and that is the reason they called on me, because l 
represent the association, but I do have this announcement that Danny 
Driscoll is here to make a talk for me, for our side, and I am going 
to ask you to hear from him, I’m sure you have him on the program. 
But 1 do want to make a few remarks, and one of them 1s that I 
wonder if we really realize the seriousness of the condition of the 
cattle business Now, I hi ippe ned to be in the loaning business for 
many, many years, up until just recently, and I helped a lot of young 
fellows get started, and other fellows get started, and I know the 
condition, and I am going to tell you that a lot of them are broke. 
The reason that they are broke is because the price has gone from 
43, cents down to about 15 cents on these stocker cattle, and it is hard 
to overcome. And what we need, we dos to need it now. We 
don’t need it next January, February, or March, and unless it is done, 
I wouldn't be surpris sed it don’t demor: ae this market. You see if 
it went down from 43 cents down to 15 cents, it could go from 15 
cents down the way to 3 cents, and it wouldn't surprise me at all if 
that didn’t happen. I say that for this reason. Because the banker 
has been penalized on these cattle and they are hurt, your loan agents 
have all been hurt, your feeder, the fellow that has been producing 
them, they have been hurt, and they have kind of lost confidence in 
the business. I don’t think that confidence can be restored unless 
the Government comes in and says, here, we are not going to let these 
fellows be destroyed, the prices are getting down to where they are 
ee to you and we are not going to just stand idly by and 
let that be done. That is about the only way I know how to do it. 
If you will go back there and put a floor to the price of these cattle, 
even if the price is where they are now, so that the people wouldn't 
be afraid of losing their last dime or the last penny that they have 
invested, that is what causes panic and chaotic conditions, when people 
are afraid that they are going to lose everything. And so I think 
we are facing that very thing in the cattle business, and we get up 
here and wrangle and fuss about it when we ought to be doing some- 
thing. Now is the time to do it and if they set a floor on the price 
even where they are now, it would help restore confidence. There 
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s all) number of people, including iy self, that would like to buy some 

ae but we don’t know where we are going. Everything we have 
touched we have lost money, and they are liable to lose more. And 
1 think if they would set a bottom on ions cattle, or a floor or what 
ever you want to call it, call it supports or whatever you may, if the 
price was where they are now, it would help restore confidence. And 
Ll] make this illustration. 

One time I was in the banking business, and people lost confidence 
in all types of business, particularly the banking business, and banks 
closed eve rywhe re, all over the cou ntry. And | dare say that every 
bank in the United States would have closed, had they not had a boli 
day, because they more or less depended on one another, and so they 
came in there and closed up the bank, and let those that were in half 
Way shape open up, and they guaranteed the deposits for just a reason- 
able amount, not the whole deposit, but just a reasonable amount of 
guaranty of those deposits, and the banking business has been on a 

rood substantial basis ever since. And I think that can happen in the 
saith) dusiness, but it is going to take the Government to do that. So 
I want to urge that we don’t wait here until January or February. 
1 think that someone here like Clinton Anderson or some of these 
boys surely can get enough pressure on the Secretary of Agriculture 
and make him act in an emergency of this type. I don’t believe you 
can destroy one segment of a commodity or industry, without affecting 
itall. And there is some basis for—you mentioned parity a while ago, 
. don’t know how to arrange those parity things, but I think it is about 

s fair a thing as vou can get at, and incidentally, Mr. Hill, now I 
don’t want to get into an argument with some high Government of- 
ficial, but I was going to take just a little disagreement with you on 
that parity. You mentioned parity at S22, well it is $21 on cattle. 
ut now on August 15 your parity price was S21 and 90 percent 
would have been $18.90, and that was $2.60 higher than the present 
market is. You take a 21-cent parity on cattle “that means aa rice, 
the selling price. Most of the cattle sell like utility cattle and sa of 
the bulk of your beef is below that price. I mention that not because 
I am here asking for parity, I am not asking for that, but so that the 
people could get the right impression, I think, because some of them 
do believe in the parity price. And the fact of the business is TU 
take it, so far as I am concerned personally, Ul take it and PH make 
a little money at it. However, I'll tell you, Pm not asking it on that 
basis. I think there could be some other basis arrived at, but it should 
be determined, the price on parity, because that is about the only way 
we have of running it immediately, and that is the reason that I would 
be for it. But most utility beef, I believe, sells around ten and a half, 
it is the cheapest beef, and when I was in Washington I went ancl got 
that information, and they told me, they gave me this information, 
and they also wired it to us, I have it in my letter, and here it is in 
the Texas Southwest Cattle Raisers Association, which magazine 
we are not exactly endorsing right at this present time, but it is there, 
and it is from the Agriculture Department, and so I think that that 
should be explained maybe as to just what parity is. 

Now they gave me in Washington, when I was in the Agriculture 
Department, when I saw you there, that the Prime beef had run up 
around $30 a hundred, and your Canner cow, I believe was $11.50. 
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ut most of your cattle was below the average, and so that was their 
estimate on it, however. But anyhow, I don’t want to get into any 
argument here, if I were to get into some argument with some Senator 
or Congressman, I would probab ly get put out here on my ear, but 
now that is the information that I have on that thing, and I believe 
itisright. And I - lieve in making those statements we should see 
just what they are, but that, then, is just my idea, and you can have 
your say next. But anyway I say that the cattle business is really in 
a chaotic condition. A lot of people say, oh, you hear about these 
ican es attle. but I’m here to te }] you that I saw Good cows and c: alves 
sell the other day for $91, and I ‘think I ean buy some more. I have 
some buyers that buy in this area and in Montana that write us and 
say that they can buy these calves they think for 10 cents. If calves 
get to 10 cents it is going to break everybody in the cattle business. 
(nd so T would say that the Government some way, based on parity 
or something else should come in here and say, gentlemen, we are 
not. going to stand idly by and let these cattle destroy the very people 
that depend on it for a livelihood. And if they would put that price, 
we are not asking for it at 90 percent of parity, it is about 79, I believe, 
the last figures we have, and even at where it is, that would restore 
confidence to where I would go out and buy some cattle. It should 
be, and those figures are based on Chicago and your finished beef, and 
| only believe there are eight grades they give on beef, and I don’t 
think it is such a difficult thing to go buy beef and to grade it, now 
of course when you go to deal with the Government men, you are 
going to have, now I don’t mean Congressmen and Senators, now, 
I mean these Government graders, you are going to have a little diffi- 
culty all right, but there is about eight different grades, I believe, the 
way they have got it segregated under this parity ‘law, and I am going 
to say, if they are going to give a lot of money away to a lot of those 
countries like Greece, and all of those countries. 

I am going to say why, they take that money and the things we 
give them and put it into cash, and then they trade with some, they 
buy their beef from Argentina with the very money we send them. 
Why couldn’t we send them some beef instead? They can a lot of it 
and, of course, I say it would be an outlet for it and some solution, 

I’d say. I am not here to tell you just what it is, except I do say 
that the Government is going to have to come in to the rescue, or this 
thing is liable to get in such a condition to where your cattle will not 
be salable. It is just as possible for them to go from rf » cents down 
to 3 cents, as it is for them to go from 43 down to 15. And so that 
is my arguments, but now I got started to talking and I have talked 
more than I should, maybe, but then we have a fellow here that has 
been in the packing business, he has been in the feeding business, he 
has been in the producing business, and everything, and I, he was 
supposed to make my talk, and so maybe I should apologize for talk- 
ing too — ‘th. You can ask me questions, or you had better, maybe, 
ask him, but then, I would like to hear from you. 

Mr. Hitz. Thank you. Now what did you say that was? I was 
talking about U. S. Choice. 

Mr. Brown. It is $28.75, according to the schedule. 

Mr. Hinz. Well, that is what I thought it was. I wasn’t talking 


about the low run. 
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Mr. Brown. I certainly didn’t mean to be sarcastic, but I thought 
maybe some of these fellows did believe in the parity price support, 
and they might get the wrong impression, but maybe I am wrong, 
and if Iam, I would like to know it. 

Mr, Hitt. No; here is your assumed parity price at Kansas City 
July 15, and it is just what I said, only a little more than I said. I 
said $22, and I was talking about Choice, and this says $26.50. The 
week ending July 11, $21.90, and that is Choice. I was positively 
quoting right out of one of the reports of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Brown. Except that is on the average basis, and—— 

Mr. Hitt. Well, that is all that you can say on U. S. Choice, be 
cause you hit U. S. Choice in your average sales more than any other 
grade. What your trouble is now, is that you are selling a lot of 
cattle that you shouldn’t be selling. Isn’t that what is the matter / 

Mr. Brown. I don’t know. 

Mr. Hint. There is one other thing 

Mr. Brown. I think there is three solutions to the thing, and one 
of them is to buy up the surplus of the cattle and that may mean 
several million head, and another one is to put in some kind of floor 
on the price, and another one is that you have got to get out of the 
cattle business. Because people have lost confidence in it, and when 
they do in any commodity or industry, you had just better get out of 
that thing until it is settled, and that is what a lot of people are 
doing. 

Mr. Hitz. Now just a minute. Do you have a question, Mr. 
Belcher ? 

Mr. Bevcuer. No. 

Mr. Hitt, Mr. Anderson ? 

Mr. Anperson. Not right now. 

Mr. Huu. O. K. They let you off easy. [Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. Hitt. We are not getting into any argument, we are down here 
to learn it, because we want to know everything we can learn about 
this cattle business, and as I told you this morning, we are going to 
take it back to our committee, and 1% whole committee is going to 
have a chance, and that, probably, if we start our hearings on Sat 
urday, we will have a chance to eee this whole matter that we have 
discussed today with our whole committee this coming Saturday. 
I agree absolutely, wholeheartedly with the idea that something 
should be done now. I don’t think there is any use in talking about 
something for next January. Weare talking about the situation as it 
exists today right in the market. Now I think, if I have this right 
the next witness is Mr. McDade of the Producer’s Livestock Asso- 
clation. 


STATEMENT OF JOEL L. McDADE 


Mr. McDapr. Members of the House, gentlemen, I first want to ex- 
press our very great appreciation for having this opportunity to ap- 
pear before you and tell you a little something about how we feel about 
our present situation. It is quite a privilege at last to be able to talk 
to some of our Congressmen and especially our Senator. We all know 
that we are faced with a calamity. We know that we have already 
suffered tremendous losses. We also know that the season for the 
marketing of our cattle is drawing near, it is already here. Within 
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the next 30 or 40 days or 50 days, most of the cattle, especially the 
‘alves that usually go to market, will have to be marketed. We also 
know that « -_ cattlemen have notes to pay, they have indebtedness, 
ind that indebtedness is based largely upon a time when cattle was 
worth a lot more than they are now. And it is rather dont ful that 
we yet realize the seriousness of the situation. Now, I want to concur 
with what Mr. Brown has said. We feel that we know that if some- 
thing is not done immediately that we will be facing a disaster that we 
have not had anything comparable to it since those years of the early 
thirties. Now, we also know that there is only one thing involved in our 
welfare, and the thing that might save us, and that is price. That is 
the price that we shall receive for what we get. And if the Secretary 
of Agriculture doesn’t have the power, and won't do it, and it can’t be 
lone. Ifa price-support floor can’t be set under our cattle in order to 
stabilize the price, I don’t know just to what depth or how low we will 
fall. It will be not only a disaster among the cattlemen of this area 
of the United States, but it will be economic disaster that will per- 
meate the whole economic structure of the country, as it is already 
doing. Now, then, I don’t know what we are going to ai about it, 
Mr. Hill. But it is our plea here before you, if you do have any in- 
fluence, and we concede that you do have or you wouldn't be here if you 
lo have any influence with Mr. Benson about the price of beef, as to 
put a floor under these cattle, why we would be most happy if you 
would do it. We would be de lighted if you would do it, and we feel 
that you would alleviate the necessity that is confronting us. 

Now. I wish that all of you, everyone of you, could go with me right 
it here in the country and visit the various little cattlemen that has 
he little herd of 50 o1 a LOO cows. All they know is to produce. All 

they know is that they want to build up their herd and make them a 
little better, they don’t want to sell their cows from time to time, and 

e forced out because of the fluctuations up and down of the market. 


Th v are not versed in those things, they don’t know when to sell in 


Ie 
order to save what they have. All they know is to produce, and all 
they want is just a fair price for what they produce. And I dare any- 
ne to tell me that they are not entitled to a fair price. And the only 


way in God’s world that I know now that they can get a fair price for 
their cattle, is for some form of price supports to be put under them, 
in order to protect them against the ma nipulation of the market, which 
we know is done every day. Now.I don’t w ont to take too much time. 
I am not going into details, because the details of price supports as it 
goes on down through our national economy and affects every seg- 
ment of our soci ty 1s complicated. And we kn iow, too, that our Rep- 
esentatives, who are our Representatives in Congress have a tremend- 
us problem to solve. And we are with you in your efforts to arrive at 
ome solution to the difficulties that confront us. We know that you 
ire sincere, and we know that you want to do something that will aid 
vour constituents. and to help the people that need the help. Now, 
there is one thing that I want to get across to you particularly. Some- 
ho have been arguing for price supports, have felt 
that probably Mr. Benson and Mr. Eisenhower haven’t gotten the 
proper information with re¢ card to the cattlemen throughout this area 
particularly, that is with regard to price supports. Now, recent polls, 
one part ic ul: arly of the Record Stockm en, shows A at a large mi jority 


c 


7 its subse ibe rs want pri ce supp orts, Not lon ago we organized the 
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men present. And it was unanimously in favor of price supports. We 

had a meeting in Amarillo before 6 vovernors down there. and there 

were 2.000 people present, representatives of the people in this coun- 
, , from all the States adjoin ing, the 6 States, they were there. 

i ‘hey ope ned the que stion up, they ~~ er on the stage and offered, 
let anyone that wanted to express hia self, talk to them, and one after 
anot h er gol up: and ti al! ced | In favo rot co Se ich (One man rot up 
who was a rugged individualist and he was against it, but that was all 
right. That was his privilege, but Governor Shihez had to rap for 
order to quiet the boos in connection with his remarks. Now, when the 
vote was taken of that group, I would venture to say that 90 percent 
of the people there were in favor of price supports. And so we feel 
that if the cattlemen study this t hinge and become more eo 
familiar, and understand more thoro1 ighl} the import of a floor, of : 
tabilization of their business, they feel they become more Gaovonghibe 
convinced that as they stand alone am ong ti he groups of the United 
States who are not protected, that the time has arrived when it be- 
comes necessary for them to have some form of protection. Now, I 
don’t know the cost of the program. Some people argue one way and 
some another against price supports. Some say that the taxpayer 
shouldn’t be taxed because of the price supports. But ] was reading 
an editorial, I believe it was in the Progressive Farmer or the Country 
Gentleman, the other day where some statistician had worked it out 
where the total cost of the price-support program for the past 20 years 
had been 1,400 million. All right that is prorated over the per-capita 
population of the United States, meant that the cost of the entire price- 
support program for the past 20 years per capita had been 35 cents 
a year. Well, that is a small price to pay for the st: abiliz: ation that we 
have had and the prosperity that it has brought us. Now, then, gentle- 
men. I could t: alk on all eve ning Rien use this is a question that is close 
tomy heart. And I know the reason that it is, is because my heart and 
my sympathy is with those boys that are out there on small ranches 
and farms struggling to save what they have. There is another thing. 


We have been paying high-income taxes for several years. 
High i income taxes mean that we haven't been able to build up the 
reserve to tide us over times like this. And in this dav of high income 


taxes it becomes more and more necessary that we have A stabilized 
income than it is if we have a fluctuating income. We can’t provide 
for times like this like we used to. So, I will close my remarks with 

thanks to you gentlemen, and saying that we feel honestly and sincerely 
that price supports is the answer to our problem right now. As Mr. 
Brown has said, if the Secretary of Agriculture will just fix the floor 
where it is now, what will be the result? Confidence will immediately 
| e restored, prices would be establishe bi nu | business in our towns and 
cities that are dependent upon the cattle-raising industry for their 
subsistence would become vood again, ind those neople who have 
money in the bank and are afraid to spend it, would come out and 
spend it again, and business would be improved throughout the entire 
national economy. Thank you. 

Mr. Hit. Thank you very much for that excellent statement. 
[Applause.] I don’t think that anvone could sit on the Agriculture 
Sl rprting as long as I thoes wihonel realizing the facet that you 
cannot support one segment of the economic life of this country, and 
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not pay some attention to those segments that are affected by the one 
in Which you have broken the price. [Applause.]| | And I want to 
follow that by another statement that sounds just the opposite, but is 
not true. It is not, if you will think it through, and that is this: You 


are not going to help the cattle business by tearing down the price of 
corn. [Applause. | ies d if you can put those two together, you are 


thinking correctly because if you ever get the price of corn down to 
correspond with the price of cattle today, there can’t any of you oper- 
ate at a profit, and that is serious. |Applause.]| Coming from a 
wheat area, I think, sometimes we have let the wheat get out of line, 
but as Mr. Anderson, I like to refer to him because he was Secretary 
of Agriculture, and all of that time we were going through a lot of 
trouble and difficulty, and what you folks stand for Madi ay, I don’t feel 
like some folks: That you don’t have a right to change a position that 
you have taken. I realize the fact that some cattlemen, and I have one 
in my very town, and I have worked very closely with him in Denver 
in the National Cattlemen's Association, and they have appeared 
before our committee as our secretary over here, Mr. Reid, well knows, 
and all of the members of it, and shouted to high heaven against any 
support prices on cattle. 

Well, now, that is not strange to me at all, but that was 90 days or 
6 months ago. In September, past the middle of September 1953, 
isa different date than it was even 10 days ago. And I am convinced 
in my own mind, my feeders up in my own area are not going to buy 
cattle. I have become definitely convinced of it in the last 3 days. 
They are not going to buy cattle to feed this fall. Now what are we 
going to do with all of that wonderful ensilage we have. I just men- 
t:on that, because we have, probably, we had the greatest corn crop 
the South Platte Valley ever had in its history, and it is going into 
ensilage. Now, we have got one of the finest sugar crops, sugar beets, 
that we have probably ever had. We can’t tell until we get our test 
from the sugar mill. All right, we will have the beet tops and the 
pulp. They are not buying cattle for those corrals. I would ven- 
ture to consider that there Is no man nor no woman in this audience 
that thinks this problem is any more serious than I do, And that is 
why I told Mr. Hope over the phone that I would make this trip. 
I will frankly confess to you that I think it is worth absolutely 
all of the pressure and all of the information that we can probably 
get to our Secretary of Agriculture, to make him realize what the 
problem is, and how difficult the problem is that faces _ ———— of 
the Southwest. If you would see some of our mail, it would say 
something like this. This is not a 2-year drought, ‘in is a 5-year 
drought, and you heard a little of that this morning. And we are 
not sure that it is even going to be over in 1953, We could all pray 
for that, but that wouldn't keep your cattle fed this winter. So we 
ure kind of in a tight squeeze. We hope to be able to help you out, 
and the information that you give us will go just exactly as you have 
said it to our committee; not one single word eradicated. Now, you 
still have 1 other, well, we have 2 or 3 or 4 cattlemen here, and we 
want to hear from every one of you. And then we will take you up 
individually as long as time lasts. Now, that was fine, Mr. McDade, 
and the next one is, well, listen, he didn’t put his name here. It says 
the Guadalupe County Cattlemen’s Protective Association, the Cattle 
Situation. Now who is that? No name. Well next is Danny Dris- 
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coll, Colorado Springs, Colo. We are getting right in my own bivouac, 
I was down there Sunday. Cattle-price supports. Mr. Driscoll. 


{ Applause. | 


STATEMENT OF DANNY DRISCOLL, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Mr. Driscoti. My name is Danny Driscoll, and I am from Colorado 
Springs. I am a cattle feeder and a grass man. I don’t own the 
ranch; I lease a lot of country and run cattle. I am one of the boys 
that fed a thousand head of cattle last year, and lost a hundred thou- 
sand dollars doing it. I can tell you this about it—I was able to lose 
it—I’m happy for that, that I could take the loss and still st: Ly in busi- 
ness. In order to show you how bad the situation is, I took the loss and 
instead of owning a thousand head of cattle this year, Lam able to own 
1,500 head, and I had all of my money tied up in cattle when I 
owned the thousand head of cattle last year. That will just give you 
an idea of the way cattle prices have done. I am feeding cattle at the 
present time at a profit. The cattle that I have put in here of late are 
going to make a little bit of money. The cattle that I have got on 
grass, and there are about a thousand head of them, are going to show 
a good gain, and I am just about going to break even, so T haven't 
got any squawk coming, but they are not going to make anything 
and they are going to grass back at least 250 pounds in gain. But 
they are not going to make any money. Now, I am concerned princi- 
pally with the cowman at this time, and why I should be I don’t know. 
1 have got to make my money back. However, I figure that I avi 
got my income tax paid for the next 5 years, and I make $20,000 a y 
and there is just my wife and I, and I am retired, and so I am aaa 
to get by. But I wonder what I am going to do next year, and the 
years after, when I want some of these cattle. I wonder where the 
guy is going to be that I am buying feeder cattle from now, next year, 
little cattle, and I have got 500 of them in the feed lot at $64 average per 
head, and they are just a pretty good kind of cattle, not the tops, and 
not the bottoms. And I think that before they are all out of the 
feed lot that they are not going to make any money, because I don’t 
think that the fat price is going to stay where it is at with these 
cheap cattle. I just don’t think it is going to stay there. It is going 
to get back down there, all things are relevant, and it is going to get 
back down there and I am going to lose money. The reason I say that 
is this: I have been in the packing business all of my life, that is where 
I make my money, is in the pac king business. I didn’t make it operat- 
ing the packinghouse, I made it in the long-term capital gain in selling 
the pac loan 

[ wished that I had held it another year. But anyway, the packer 
is going to get into this thing if we let it go far enough. These pack- 
inghouses are set up on a high- cost-of-operation basis, and they cannot 
operate on these cheap cattle. They may do it this year and buy 
these cheap cattle, but when everything gets even and it stabilizes 
itself, if it does, on this low plane that cattle are on now, you are 
going to have trouble getting any income tax from the pac ‘ker. Now, 
1 wonder how we are going to balance our budget with all of this, 
everybody going broke? The cattleman is broke, and is broke in a 
hell ‘of a bad w ay. The boys just gave me a little list of names here, 
but I am not going to use them, I am not going to read them. It is 
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banking information on a lot of individuals here, I think there are three 
pages of it, but I think that this committee should look at it after this 
meeting. They are being closed out. The banks are absolutely taking 
them over, they are mortgaging their homes and ee to pay out. 
Some of them they are not even going to let stay in business, others 
that have a little bit of collateral, they are going 0 let stick around 
a while, and it is not a good oe on. Now, ‘T couk 1 talk here all day, 


just like Brother MeDade, but I would just be iv! ing you repetition. 
I want to get hah, I think I have a plan and I want to mention it, 
and I want to say at this tin e that I am price supports. Now, } 
don’t represent any group. haiti iuse.| I don’t represent any group, 


except I came here at the beck and call of these Texas boys over here 
at Dalhart. I think thev are on the right track. Now, T think that 
our Secretary of Agriculture is getting a lot of misinformation. I 
don’t think he is getting the true picture. It was my good fortune 
vesterday to be at the meeting in Denver. where Mr. Benson spoke, 
and listened, and incidentally, Mr. Benson is a good listener. He 
did listen to everybody that had something to say. The time was short 
and we were allowed 3 minutes apiece to talk to him, and it was im- 
possible to get it done in that length of time, to get our thoughts across 
to him. 

However, he does realize that this thing is in bad shape. I think 
the man is sincere and he is going to try to do something about it. 
While he couldn’t come out there and go on record as to what he is 

oing to do about it, he has indicated that it needs some attention, 
and that he will do something about it. Along with that, I was very 
pleased, I was invited there by Senator Milliken and I think Senator 
Milliken is a great man, and he is definitely concerned. In fact, 
Senator Milliken is the one that prevailed upon President Eisenhower 
to get Mr. Benson to come out there and listen. But here is where IT 
think Mr. Benson gets away with not getting the true picture. With 
the exception of myself and one other man who is a banker, Jasper 
Asherman, at Colorado Springs, and Jasper has been a—he is a 
stanch Republican—he is a man that has always been opposed to 
controls. but he definitely sees the need for controls in this situation, 
and, while he is a member of the American National, he had guts 
enough to get up there and go against every one of them, and say 
that we need these controls. Now, Mr. Benson comes out there and 
he sits down and we get 3 minutes each to talk to him. That’s fine. 
but all he can go away knowing is what he is told. Just like you gen- 
tlemen of this committee, you are not going to know any more than 
what we tell you, when you go away, about how we are fixed. All 
right, here is a group of men from the American National Livestock 
Association, which is on record as opposing controls. They are sent 
there by the association, and while some of them individually believe 
that we need controls, we need some kind of help, they can’t say so 
because they haven’t had their convention or meeting to tear down or 
reiterate what they have already gone on record for. Now, at my first 
meeting with Senator Milliken one of them did come out and bow his 
neck and said, “Listen, I am a member of the American National and 
they went on record as not in favor of controls or supports, but,” he 
said, “I am going to tell you right now as an individual. I would 
rather, sure as hell, be a part of a supports group than a broke individ- 
ual, and,” he says, “I’m broke.” Now, I want to add, I am awfully 
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happy that you came here, an unbiased committee of Republicans and 
Democrats, and I think that it will be a coalition all the way down the 
line, 1 think that it has to be acted on right now and L would certaimly 
like to see this columittee put some pressure on Mr. Benson. 

I believe that he would come out in the morning and say, to the 
feeders in the corn belt, “Don't seal that corn, they are going to have 
to buy the damn stuff when they seal it anyway. Don’t seat it, feed 
it, and we will see that you get al least zo lor your choice cattle 
when they are fat,” and, by God, they would take care of them and 
the J would take these cattle out of the cattleman’s hand at around pzV, 
which would make these cowmen happy. it would establish a realis 
tic, tangible value on these cowherds, and these bankers could gi 
along with them. Now the bankers can’t go along with a cowman 
that they loaned $125 on a cow to, When the damn thing goes to market 
and it is only worth $74, and 1 have seen some of thei for less than 
that. I have seen one cow sell up there, and with a calf, for S61. 
Now she wasn’t much of a cow and it wasn’t much of a calf, but, 
hell, if the damn thing lived and walked and breathed, 1 thought it 
would be worth that much. [Applause.| 1 feel this way about it, 
gentlemen. We have got to do something, and we have got to do it 
right now, and 1 am not in a squeeze. L can say this, 1 haven’t a 
selfish motive about it. 1 am out of the packing business at this 
time. The packer is making a lot of money right now, but he isn’t 
going to very long, and 1 would bet if you interviewed a bunch otf 
packers, they would tell you that they are dreading the day that this 
thing stabilizes at this low level, because here is the way they are set 
up: Lhere is an illustrative cost set up there; most of their labor con- 
tracts read one beef and a quarter per hour per man, and when these 
cattle get down there to $60 or $7U and they are working with a $15 
or pls butcher on that thing, they can't pass aly more Oh Lo the house- 
wife. The retailers can’t. The retailers havea 1b- percent markup on a 

$300 carcass, and now they are working on a $175 carcass. ‘They have 
got to get that cost up, and they can put it on there and get it. The 
livestock man is the only one that is organized and unprotected at his 
time. And I think the thing reaches down further than just the live- 
stock man. I think the thing of greatest importance at this time is 
that we keep our income up. ‘The people at this tune are willing to 
pay for this merchandise if their wages stay up. ‘There is going to be 
unemployment, not only in the packing industry, but everything comes 
down to agriculture, unless there is a stop. I think this is the thing 
that is going to break the back of this deal, and before it is over it 
is going to a political issue. 

I hope that they never do use it for selfish reasons, but 1 will say 
to you here, if they don’t do something about this thing, we have seen 
the last of the two-party system, and T love it; we have seen the last 
of the Republican Party. Now these high prices didn’t start under 
the Republican administration, don’t get me wrong. They started 
during the war years, and we had a war to win, and we went out and 
won it. That wasn’t the start of it at all, and when Ike went in, these 
prices were dropping. I don’t give a damn what happens, who gets 
blamed, it is the guy that is running the show that goes broke, and I 
don’t want to see ‘him get the blame ‘for it. I don’t think there is any 
need of it. I think if they will take these cattle and at, say $28 or $30 
for choice cattle, and tell us, keep those weights down and we will 
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take weight off the market. There isn’t too many cows in this country, 

gentlemen. Now you have heard a lot of them say that there is too 
many cattle, I was operating a packinghouse and killing around three 
or four thousand head of cattle a week all during the war years, and 
we were setting aside 60 percent for the Government, you remember 
that. Sixty percent of everything that was graded good and choice 
was needed for our war effort. That left 400 head for our civilians 
out of a thousand head of cattle. Who is there here that is silly 
enough to think that it might not happen again? That it might not 
be next week, next month, or next vear. Now, I say that we should 
keep our numbers up, keep our cows on these ranches, make some incen- 
tive to take a hold of these feeders, to take a hold of these things, and 
use this corn instead of sealing it, to feed these cattle and tie onto that 
a weight limit, that they can’t get these cattle over a certain weight, 
and you will take care of this excess meat production that we're t: Uking 
about. Now there is 16 percent more cattle in the country than there 
was in the base period, and in the past 8 or 10 months the public has 
consumed 30 percent more meat than they did in the same period a year 
ago. That being so, it damn near wipes out the excess on a pound 
basis. 

The bad thing or the hard thing to conciliate, is this, or to reconcile, 
is the fact that the livestock men keep track of their herds and the 
amount of cattle they have got by numbers, while the American Meat 
Institute, which is the journal of the meatpacker, takes care of it on a 
tonnage basis, on a pound of meat consumed, per annum, per person. 
Now, I would like to suggest to you men, that you go back to Benson, 
or get to him as quick as possible and tell him—hell, it might be Mon- 
day, that these cattle w:': run, and they are going to sell for a dime, 
the v are not going to sell for 14 or 15 cents, the w ay they are selling 
now. These good cattle are going to be given aw: av. I told this, 
what’s his name up there, Mr. Benson, that I believe there will be an 
embargo on the market before 6 weeks is up. That they will be ms iking 
us, forcibly hold our cattle back, not taking them to the market. I 
think another thing you could do is look into the program about this 
cow situation. The Government cow situation is terrible, and I men- 
tioned it to Mr. Benson and he is very serious about it, and took 
cognizance of the fact. and he said they were going to do something 
about it. Here is a packer that goes out and gets a firm bid for so 
many million pounds of canned meat for the school lunches and to 
ship overseas. Now, he knows what he is going to get, and then he 
goes out and maybe when he bid on that. I don’t know, if I were in 
the packing business I would bid, if cattle were 9 cents I would bid 
on the basis of them costing 11 to take care of a rising market if I 
should get it, and if I got the contract, fine. But they bid on that 
basis and then they go out and buy the cattle for $614 or $7. The 
program was initiated to put some money back into the livestock 
man’s hands, and I told Mr. Benson this, and I tell it to you gentle- 
men, I think they should put a floor of $12 on these old wornout cows, 
on the basis of them yielding 45 percent of total pounds. On top of 
that I think they should put a ceiling or floor on these finished fat 
cattle and tell these men that have got this corn to feed again, they 
have lost 2 years in a row and they are going to be hard to sell, and I 
would be the same w ay. And get ‘them to go out and take these cattle 
and feed them. and, hell, if it does cost the Government a little bit of 
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money, it will be money that they are going to spend anyway to seal 
this corn. 

Now, one of the big things that they talked about up there, and 
we never have had any chance to put any rebuttal up to it, and I am 
glad that Mr. Hill feels the same way about it as I do. Several of 
the boys think that the answer to this is to get Benson to release a 
lot of this corn at a dollar a bushel. Now, I know the way it is set 
you can’t do it, but even if he did, you get cheap corn and cheap 

‘attle into this thing at this time and you will blow the lid off of this 
economy so quick it won’t even be funny, because if you tell me that 
I can buy corn for a dollar a bushel, and I have lost a hundred thou- 
sand dollars feeding cattle, I am still going out and buy that damn 
thing to go in the feed lot just as cheap as Tean. Iam going to try 
to make it all back in a year, if I can; I know I can’t, and that is the 
bad part about it. ‘Two rights do not make a wrong. If we are wrong 
when we had our cattle too high, but it was the vogue of the day, 
everything was too high, and we had our cattle up, but why should 
they have their cattle up; why did everybody get into it? Because 
the Government said the Vy nee ded more beef—let’s produce it; let’s get 
this meat; let’s win this war. So they got it and now they are going 
to pay them back; they are going to break every damn one of them. 
This is what they are going to get for producing the meat. Now, 
I know that the farmer and the rancher and myself were just as selfish 
as anybody else, individually. But I think this thing has touched the 
whole Nation. I don’t think that it is alone a privilege for a rancher 
to stay solvent. I think it is his obligation to the people of this coun- 
try—to the people that they have helped establish this high standard 
of living for. I think that it is their obligation to maintain that 
standard of living for that man in the city that doesn’t know where 
milk comes from but out of a can; that doesn’t know where beefsteak 
comes from but out of a butcher shop. But I think that it is also 
their privilege to be able to live on that same standard. 

I don’t think that this is the time to make peons out of the livestock 
men, and I don’t believe that he can look back through history and 
come back like his daddy did. I say that because when his daddy 
went broke there wasn’t any controls on anything and everybody went 
broke and we all started level and came back. But today he is not 
going to come back. The economy is up here and cattle have leveled 
off down here. Now, we have got to bring these cattle back up and 
level them off with the rest of the economy, and I don’t think that 
you would get any objections from the consuming public. If we go 
too far, yes; but then, if you can do something to level this thing off, 
if you can get a hold of Mr. Benson. If he would just break, I think 
this is the time, just like Senator Millikin said, for Mr. Benson to do 
something and to do something bold. I think this is the time for him 
a break a news story, whether you men ‘n the Congress will stand 
behind him or not, when he breaks it, or whether he can do it, or 
whether he will go back and tell; I think that he should break the 
story, tell them, here you buy these cattle up there where they belong, 
we are going to protect these cattle when they are coming out of these 
feed lots at 28 or 30 cents a pound, and do something to reestablish 
the morale of the feeder. Now, the important thing at this very 
minute—right this minute—is to have somebody on the central market 
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to buy these cattle when they come there. Now, if you don’t here is 
what is going to happen: I fed cattle all during the war;I had to 
because vou fellows all had them too high; I had to feed ‘them for 
(merican storage, where I was operating a packing plant; I had to 
feed these cattle to stay in comp oF ance with the laws of the United 
States—with the regulations that came out. What did I do? I got 
into i business in su ‘h a big way that I didn’t need you guys. [I 
went right out and the first think I knew I was running c: attle on the 
gTass and I was the guy that was competing with you in the sale ring 
and I was the guy that was competing with you in the packing plant. 
Chat is not a good situation. 

Now, if you fellows don’t make it possible, if you don’t do something 
to make it possible for these fellows to have the individual, independ- 
nt ce ale r at the market to buy these cattle, these packers are going 
to buy these cattle when they get to distress prices. And what will 
they do to the little guy that has guts enough to take ahold of the 
ful of what he does take ahold of. Thev will murder him, and 
I don’t blame them. I don’t blame them at all. I am not saying that 


the packer was wrong for vetting into the eattle feeding business ; 
| | to get into it. He has to stay into it in a limited Way all the 
| { But to accelerate that thing right now is voIng to tear down 
kine. the livestock industry right to its very foundation. Gen- 

that is 1] I have vot TO say. | Ap} lause. | 
Mr. Hinn. Thank you Are there anv questions, gentlemen? I 


ioht Say this, I shouldn’t say this out ‘loud, but most of us think 
hat if the Secretary want: to act, he has power enough. We were 
talking a while ago. He has power enough if he wants to act that 
he could act in an emergency, and then when Congress meets they 
ouldn’t do anything about it anyway, because the thine would be 
over by that time. Laughter.| — 

Mii ‘Di iIscoLL. I would like to state here to these people that both 
the Senators in Colorado are very perturbed, that is Johnson, Ander- 
HNikin, and Senator Millikin told me personally that some- 
thing has just got to be done, so I know that it isn’t going to be a 
political issue when it comes up, it is going to be an American issue. 
r. Hm. Thank you very much. And I assure you that that is 
what we came down here f wr. to vet your ideas, and we will he ave them 
all in that record, and we will do our part in getting in touch with 
the Secretary of Agriculture. You can take that from me as a per- 
sonal promise. Now the next one is Ed Herring; no, Ed Heringa. 
Ed. are vou here ? 

Horace H. Henia. Congressman Hill, Mr. Heringa was called to 
his home about an hour ago, his wife had a very serious accident, 
and it was necessary for him to leave. Now, I have his statement, and 
I will be very glad to enter it for the record or read it, whichever vou 
refer. ; 

Hira. Well, I think since you have it you just as well read it, 
because we have time, we are getting along just splendidly. 


STATEMENT OF ED HERINGA, REPRESENTING NEW MEXICO 
CATTLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Henic. The New Mexico Cattle Growers Association 1s a state- 
wide organization in New Mexico, with a membership of a little more 
than 6,000. We believe it represents approximately 90 percent of the 
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livestock industry of this State. T am certainly sorry that our presi 
dent, Ed Heringa, of Clayton, found it necessary to leave in the middle 
of the meeting because of circumstances beyond his control. I will 
read this statement that was going to be entered by Mr. Heringa. 


It is a pleasure to have the opportunity to appear before this committee to 
discuss some of the critical economic problems today confronting the cattl 
business of New Mexico and the entire Southwest. These problems are real, 
and have a direct effect upon everyone engaged in the cattle business as well 
as having a definite bearing upon the entire agriculture structure of the Nation. 

First, I would like to enter into the record a copy of the resolution adopted 
by the New Mexico Cattle Growers Association meeting in annual convention 
in Albuquerque March 31 of this year. More than 2,500 members of the associa- 
tion registered at the convention and the resolution was adopted unanimously. 
I quote: 

“Whereas the President of the United States has set up a 14-man Policy and 
Livestock Advisory Committee to the Secretary of Agriculture, chairmaned by 
Dean W. I. Meyers, of Cornell University, with New Mexico's representative 
Mr. Albert K. Mitchell, as one of its distinguished members and the other 12 
members drawn from various agricultural seginents of the United States, for 
the purpose of working with and giving advice to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, in order that the overall picture of the produc- 
tion and marketing problems of all commodities may receive such legislative 
treatment as the Secretary of Agriculture may see fit to recommend to the present 
Congress: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we as members of the New Mexico Cattle Growers Associa- 
tion in annual convention assembled this 3ist day of March 1953 express our 
complete confidence in the Secretary of Agriculture and the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee in being able to assemble all the information and facts necessary per- 
taining to the solution of the agriculture and livestock problem to be included 
in the President’s report to the Congress for legislation that would restore 
this Nation to a free-enterprise system as founded by our forefathers.” 


The members of our organization and the officers realize, or at 


least we felt we realized that we were correct in thinking so, that 
Congress did not intend to act upon legislation of this kind this year. 
In view of this we felt, as your own committee feels, that in the interim 
period a lot of study needs to be given to the problems, which is what 
you are doing. 






It is recognized by our association as well as by your own committee that the 
Congress of the United States does not intend to take legislative action on the 
matter of an overall agricultural program until at least the middle of next 
year. Actually the very purpose of this hearing, as well as similar hearings 
now being held throughout the country, is for the purpose of assembling the 
information which will be necessary to establish a program better than the 
one now on the books, and one which will deal fairly and equitably with all 
segments of agriculture. 

Actually the position of the New Mexico Cattle Growers Association today 
is similar to the position of Congress, that is, one of careful study of all phases 
of the overall agricultural program with a view toward making recommenda- 
tions, whereby the livestock industry of this country can operate on a fair and 
equitable basis with other segments of our economy. Such a study is being 
made by the association now and it is expected to be completed sometime before 
our annual convention next March at which time we plan to make definite recom 
mendations to Congress—in plenty of time for full consideration and possible 
action by that body. 

Historically the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association has stood in opposi- 
tion to Government regimentation of the livestock industry. This position was 
reaffirmed again and again by this association and every other livestock group 
in the country—particularly during World War II at the time the Government 
controlled prices of beef and rationed meat to the consumer. This association 
and the entire livestock industry objected to Government price controls on 
beef which were in effect only 9 months ago. 

When Congress adopted the current rigid price-support program on basic feed 
grains and other commodities, cattle prices were at an alltime high and there 
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was little reason for the industry to either endorse or reject the Government 
support plan. Cattle prices were far above parity, and there was little reason 
to believe at that time that this situation would change. 

This year we have seen the livestock markets of this country glutted with 
cattle; cattle producers and feeders have lost confidence in the business; prices 
have dropped to alarming levels, and the industry today faces a dark and 
uncertain future. Cause of this situation can be credited to many reasons 
and we are sure that before your committee is through with its investigation, 
you will have a complete file of complaints, and we hope you will be in better 
position to deal with the overall problem which must be met next year. 

During the interm period or the next 6 months, however, the cattle industry 
of this country faces one of the most critical periods in history. Under condi- 
tions as they are today, many producers will be wiped out of the picture for 
they cannot maintain an economic operation with cattle prices down 50 percent 
and other fixed costs continuing at an alltime high. This condition, coupled 
with the drought in this southwestern region, cannot be overlooked if the breeding 
herds of the country are to be maintained. 

Because of this economic emergency and drought emergency, the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association has endorsed the current 
Government feed program, we have endorsed a long-term Govern- 
ment credit plan operating through established lending agencies which 
would in time return full value to the Government and we have en- 
dorsed the Government beef purchase program for school lunches 
and foreign aid. 

The feed program has operated as well as could be expected under 
existing conditions. The Government credit plan has not been par- 
ticularly suecessful—but had it been patterned after the Dignan plan 
as recommended by our association, rather than channeled through 
the Farmers Home Administration, we believe the results would have 
been far better. The Government beef buying program has no doubt 
helped, but we believe it should be stepped up at a rapid rate now in 
order to accomplish the necessary results. 

As por nted out at the recent quarter ly meeting of the New Mexico 
Cattle Grower’s Association in Hob bs, September ». by resolution 
and we quote: 

Resolved, That we recognize the importance of Congress carefully investigat- 
ing the entire overall problem and seeking grassroots opinion from all segments 
of agriculture by proceeding with permanent legislation; and be it further, 

Resolved, That in the interim period during which the cattle industry must 
continue to operate under unfavorable circumstances, that the United States 
Department of Agriculture accelerate its current beef purchase program for 
foreign aid, school-lunch programs and other purposes with a view toward 
relieving the surplus numbers of cattle now being marketed. 

We want to thank your committee for conducting this hearing in 
Pueumeari and to assure you that we will be in contact with the House 
Agriculture Committee during ensuing months, providing you with 
all of the information and recommendations we develop which may 
be helpful to your group in solving this problem. 

It is the understanding of our organization—that concludes Mr. 
Heringa’s statement. 

Mr. Hi. Now this is your statement. 

Mr. Henic. Just a supplementary statement. 

Mr. Hiri. All right, just so we have it straight. 

Mr. Henie. Our organization and I guess most everyone here real- 
izes that the Dep: irtment of Agriculture has agreed to purchase 220 
million pounds of beef. But we also understand that there is no limit 
to the amount of beef that can be purchased by the Secretary, and that 
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he can purchase in addition to 220 million pounds of beef if it is deem- 
ed necessary by his office. We also understand that funds are avail- 
able for the beef purchase program, approximately in the amount of 
$100 million in the Department of Defense for foreign aid, and Agri- 
culture Department funds in the amount of approxim: ately $300 mil- 
lion. We have recommended to Secretary Benson that he recognize 
this situation and step up his beef purchase program at a very rapid 
rate. We have also recommended that the Secretary make a very 
careful investigation of the — profits being made in this pro- 
gram, with a view toward placing the money where it will do the 
most good for the industry. That is about as far as my recommenda- 
tions and statement go, Congressmen. We certainly appreciate the 
opportunity to have you here, and the opportunity to make these 
statements. 

Mr. Hitz. Thank you. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Arzerr. Has the Secretary told you why he hasn't speeded 
up this purchase FRY which started a long time ago? 

Mr. Hente. Frankly, I don’t think that he has recognized just how 
serious this thing is. That is the way I feel about it. 

Mr. Avsert. I agree with you. 

Mr. Henie. I think he is beginning to realize 

Mr. Hu. I have this in my hands. This report of September 4, 
out of Washington, published by the Secretary, shows the entire pur- 
chases. You read how many they could purchase; what was that? 

Mr. Henie. Two hundred and twenty million dollars. 

Mr. Huu. Yes, and up to date with what I have in my hands they 
have only purchased 75,877,000 pounds. And as of August 31, that 
week they didn’t purchase any frozen carcasses of beef nor frozen 
ground beef, the only purchase was a hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds of canned beef, that went to Germany and just a million 
eight hundred sixteen thousand pounds of hamburger and 5 million, 
practically 6 million, pounds of canned beef. So they are not keeping 
up their purchases, and I think the last statement the gentleman made 
carries with it more than‘you think. I think I ought to repeat it. 
That is that he feels and I am one of them, too, and I think the 
committee is practically unanimous, that not only the Secretary of 
Agriculture, but a lot of the other people haven’t felt the seriousness 
of this situation, that now faces the cattle business. Now, you are in 
the middle of the cattle area, this State right here, and I think I should 
say this while we are talking about this whole area. Someone men- 
tioned a while ago, I believe it was Mr. Albert, that we are having 
a revolution in the growing of cotton, changing from the Southern 
States to the large States of the West. Well, let me tell you, you are 
going through a revolution in the cattle business. Senator, we 
never worked harder in our lives than since I have been chairman 
of this Subcommittee on Livestock. I'll tell you now, Mr. Albert, 
sweat blood over this, he is on the subcommittee with me. Mr. Belcher 
isn’t on this subcommittee, but he helps just the same. And we sweat 
blood on this, and I don’t think there has hardly been a thing men- 
tioned today that we haven’t thought about and we haven’t talked 
about. Now, it isn’t that your committee hasn’t been diligent, but I 
checked awhile ago on what is happening to the cattle business, and 
believe it or not, in the last 10 years New Mexico did not increase its 
numbers of cattle. It is right there in the record and that is a strange 
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thing. And you will also find that Texas almost stayed permanent. 
that’s right, and Arizona actually lost. But, now, what do I discover? 
Which knocks me for a roll. 

I discovered that 11 or 12 Southern States, south of the Mason-Dixon 
line, taking them all as an average, have increased their cattle in 
10 years more than 30 percent. And then I discovered something else 
the other day. which floored me, which made me realize that people, 

ust as a whole, haven’t even thought about how serious this cattle 

business is. Now listen to this, this comes from the Secretary or Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of the State of Virginia. You say, what’s 
that got to do with New Mexico, it’s got everything to do with New 
Mexico. In that the commissioner issued this statement, right in the 
press, and I read it mvself, no secondhand word. He told the people, 
the cattle growers of Virgini: i. that they must sell in order to be safe, a 
hundred thousand head of livestock before the winter set in in order 
to have enough hay, that’s right. and pasture for their livestock. 
Now, where do you suppose that livestock goes that he is advocating 
that they sell out of Virginia? Now, that is what the Commissioner 
of Agriculture of Virginia says. What is he going to do to the 
market. Now, let me tell you, this is more than just New Mexico. 
This is every State that produces livestock, and we are all in this 
together. That actually knocked me for a complete roll, when he 
put in the papers that you nm 1 get to market out of the State of 
Virginia 100,000 head of ‘attle. No one should have put it in the 
paper in the first place even though it. were true. [Laughter.] Now 
i mention that—that’s right. No newspaper man with any judgment 
would even consider it a news item. He would say, “My God, that 
ought to be put in the want ads, for no one ever reads them.” 
|Laughter.]| Because you all know what it does to the market. It 
scares all of the cattle growers. I know all of you boys like Con- 
gressman Rogers, Congressman Albert that ride around the State 
of Virginia or Maryland, or have ridden or have any time to ride 
around there, the amazing thing to me, and I am sure that you were 
impressed the same way, that everything has been into cow pasture. 
Why, I took my wife and family one Sunday and we drove around the 
State of Virginia, down through the Skyline Drive and all through 
there and all the way back home to Washington, and listen, it is just one 
solid pasture. It is not so good this year, because they have had a 
pretty bad drought down peri mut that is good pasture. 

Unimentiriep Voice. Are there any cattle on it? 

Mr. Huw. Cattle are on it everywhere. TI hate to say this to you 
folks down in New Mexico, because we have been good friends so far, 
but we may part company right now. The other day I drove from 
Fort Collins to Greely, if you put this in the paper, I'll sue you for 
liable. nant. | But you know what I told those cattlemen down 
there? You think you are in a bad spot, I said, I saw more cattle on 
that thirty-odd-mile drive that morning than I saw in a thousand- 
mile airplane ride over west Texas and a hundred-mile drive right 
down through the drought area the first day of July. Isaw more cattle, 
if you think this country hasn’t lots of cattle, all scattered around 
- over it, then you forgot to count them. And I got hot at the 

A. D. and I called them up and told them to come up and show 
me how cattle had increased in numbers. They convinced me that 
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I was wrong and that the numbers were there, and we did go from 
seventy-odd million up to ninety-three million in 10 years. Then 
I brought out the very thing that the gentleman from Colorado 
Springs brought out, we are running more light stuff and eating more 
light stuff. So the weight of the cattle isn’t there, and one of these 
days before long we are going to realize it, not the cattleman, 
he has known, God knows, you folks knew it because I spent my 
Fourth of July in place of being with my family, riding over the 
State of Texas this very year. That is how interested we were in 
trying to find out firsthand just how and ex ictly what was going on, 
and that is it. We are going to wake up son morn 1g and find out 
that you have absolutely bankrupted the good cattle farmers of this 
country of cattle, not only of your money. If you bankrupt them of 
money, you might make it, but by going into packing business, see, 
when we have another war. [Laughter.| But let me say this to you: 
You certainly are not going to have cattle, and then where would 
we be should we get into a war. We have fot seve ral things to think 
about. We have got to think more than just about the cattlemen. 
We have to think about our country, and we are a part of it. 
This old Southwest has been the backbone of the cattle industry low 
these 50 years. One of the things that ! will never forget until my 
dying day. Once only, did I hear Jol Clay himself, an old man, 
he had to be he Ipe dl around, led in ~ the aa i. 

I heard him tell one evening about herding cattle when he was 12 
vears old, and do you know what they did when they had the big 
drought in Texas? I'll tell you what t] 1e) did, they pushed them on 
north to North and South Dakota. And then when the dry weather 
was too close to the mountains, they pushed them out further toward 
the Missouri River Valley. Now we can’t do that when you have a 
drought like this. We all suffer together. Your problem right here 
in Tucumcari, N. Mex., is the problem of the feeder up in Fort Col- 
lins. That is how close we are knitted together. Now, what did you 
tell me to do right here, call on somebody ¢ 

We promised the reporter if he would hold up two fingers, I mean 
hold up his hand, we would let him take a rest. Are you ready for 
that rest now? I think we should declare a few minutes here for you 
to argue with your neighbor and see what you want us to report. We 
are going to report it just like it is, and if you have any eee 
or any swear words you want to use, then you can. We will be 
recess for a few minutes. 

(Whereupon a short recess was taken, after which the following 
record was made. ) 

Mr. Hit... Before too many of you get away, and you can go any- 
time you please, I want to say that this has been one of the most won- 
derful groups of people that I have had the opportunity to preside 
over. [Applause.| It is a wonderful thing to have all of you gals 
here. You have been well represented, and I know that you are 
0. farm folk and I know full well that everyone of you have your 
hearts in what we are trying to do. I would like to say before I 
sna, that as far as this committee is concerned, our heart is in what 
we are trying to do, and we are going to do everything that we can 
to help you; I don’t know what it is, but we are going to tell these 
folks at the top that something must be done, not next year, but 
right now. [Applause.] 
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Now, I know that we haven’t a lot of information to give you, but 
I am not going to do it. I am going to say that we have been ‘keeping 
a record—and I am not going to “read it—on the Choice, Prime I 
should say first, Prime and Choice and Common and Utility and 
the rag, tag and bobtail end of cattle for about 4 or 5 months, and 
I can tell you something that chart shows, and that is all that I 
am going to tell you. It “shows you, at the lowest figures I have, the 
Choice has raised from $68 from the lowest, so they have began to 
level out a little on the Choice. U. S. Choice, and almost identically 
the same with the Prime. So the two upper grades have not been 
the ones that are breaking everyone. Then when you come down to 
the Common, they haven’t come up but about $5 over the extreme 
lowest. But then when you get down to the lower edge, they have 
only raised from $3 to $5, mostly $3 since the drop. And then I 
might also say that the rec ord will show, and some of us didn’t look 
at it very well, or we would have bet on the right horse, that the 
price drop in the lower grades of cattle took about a year and a 
half, almost 18 full months to reach its lowest. But the top cattle, 
and I know it is because of our feeders, it hit low in 6 weeks after 
they started to drop, which was murder in the first degree where 
I live. The banker up there who had some 15 or 20 farms told me 
that he was at his lowest of all the cattle that he had fed this year, 
and he has no reason to lie to me, and he didn’t, $73 per head. That 
is a strict loss that he took. He is one of the bank directors, president 
of one of the banks at home. Now you can see what we are driving 
at. Now, I want to call on the Senator to say a word to start you 
off to ask us some hot questions, and if we can’t answer them we will 
tell you, and some of these boys I know can answer them, on both 
sides of the aisle, so you just feel at home now, and ask your own 
questions after Senator Anderson has said a word, he wants to talk 
to you about here on whatever phase he cares to. Senator Anderson. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you. I did want to say that it is a 
pretty hard thing for a man who is trying to represent you in Con- 
gress, and I refer to all of these people from these various States, 
to do so intelligently unless you try to solidify your own thinking, 
and try to give him a pr gram that he can carry out. When the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association takes one point of view, 
and this association over at Dalhart takes another, you wonder what 
the best thing for you to do is, or just to be absent that day. You 
would like to feel that the cattlemen knew what they wanted done 
in Washington. And I think one of the greatest needs that we have 
today is to try to solidify and clarify our thinking of the cattle 
group, in order that your chosen representatives can be the maximum 
help to you. That isn’t political. That means that Bill Hill and 
Congressman Belcher want the same sort of thing for you that Carl 
Albert and Congressman Rogers and Congressman Fernandez want 
too. You can help us a whole lot if you will give us a chance to find 
out what is in your minds. I have people who say to me, “Cattlemen 
don’t want supports,” and I have a sheaf of letters that thick which 
says that. But that was last year. [Laughter.] Now, I have a whole 
lot of people who say that cattlemen do want supports. You have 
a right to change your minds, it happens every day. But let us get 
enough information to know that it really is a change of mind and 
that it is not just a few individuals, and this sort of meeting helps 
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to do it. Now, I want to talk just a second about the fact that this 
isn’t simple to ‘solve. The only reason I want to do it is because of 
what was said here a minute ago. I say that the advice that was 
given to you, that you had better listen and look out, that this thing 
could get worse. It is sound advice from a man whose form of busi- 
ness, the banking, taught him to give sound advice. I have used 
many times a little set of figures, they are not hard to keep track of, 
but they do show that the « -attle numbers in his country jumped from 
78 million in 1950 to 93 million in 1952 or 1953. And mi iny individuals 
have said to me, “That isn’t much of a jump, that shouldn’t cause 
trouble.” Well, the difficulty is that included in that number are 
dairy cattle. Dairy cattle started at 35.5 million in 1950, were 35.6 
million the next year, 35.9 million, and now in 1953, 36 million. In 
other words only half a million increase in dairy cattle. Maybe that 
explains why the dairyman is not shouting about the high price of 
feed. 

The numbers of dairy cattle have not increased greatly, and he is 
able to take this high-priced feed and convert it into milk which 
goes to the market and brings him a profit. I point that out to you 
because I think there is a direct relations ship between surpluses and 
your ability to make money in an industry. Well, what happened to 
range cattle? They went from 42.5 million in 1950 to 46.4 in 1951 
to 52.2 in 1952 to 57 million in 1953, to January 1, 1953, and they 
will probably go higher next year. I don’t have to tell you, I am 
sure that you have done in the cattle industry the reverse of what 
has happened in the dairy industry. The dairy has not extended 
quite enough to keep really in step with our increase in population. 
The beef-cattle industry has extended far too much to keep step 
with our increase in population. If we had increased only the num- 
bers that would be required by increasing population, and these 
are taken from the actual census growth, we would need to expend 
about a million and a half cattle per year. That means that we would 
have gone from 42.5 to 47 million cattle by January 1 of this year. 
We went to 57 million cattle, 10 million cattle more, and you can’t 
put 10 million extra cattle on the ranges of this country without 
feeling it in the market place. I think you will just have to re- 
member that. Now, what about sl: aughter? Iam not trying to get into 
any argument with Danny Driscoll, ‘because I think he’ gave you some 
mighty good advice, but let me give you my slant on sl: wughter. My 
slant on slaughter is that with a calf crop running from 36 to 38 
million with about 4 million deaths ordinarily after the calves are 
dropped, you have a calf crop running this year from 32 to 34 million. 
At the present rate of slaughter, as it has been, you will not slaughter 
more than 28 million to 30 million head at the most. I think it will 
reach 30 million head, but that means that at least 2 million more 
head will be added to that 10 million surplus. And that is why I 
thought there were some very good words in the words that were 
given you a minute ago by Eck Brown, that you had better be careful 
of the future if we do not have some things that will help us now. 
Now, what do I think they possibly might be? I am not trying to 
tell you what the solutions are. 

Someone asked me the other day what I would do if I were Secre- 
tary of Agriculture now. Well, I have got to answer you frankly 
and say to you that it would depend a whole lot on the type of coop- 
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eration I knew I was going to get from the President. Therefore, 
you have to clear a program with the President. You have to clear 
it with members of his Cabinet. You have to clear it with the Bureau 
of the Budget. And I think it may be if Secretary Benson has a real 
chance to do that and hears from enough folks and does get the sup- 
port that I think he deserves from his administration, he might be 
able to do many things. I will give you just one illustration to show 
what I mean about that. When I became the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture we had 7 million bales of cotton that were really surplus to our 
needs. We were trying to keep the price of cotton at a reasonably 
good level, because costs of produci ing it were going up. It was sug- 
gested to me that I hold that 7 million bales of ‘cotton in the ball park 
in Oklahoma City and the various other places that it might be, and 
keep it there as a great national reserve. We might need it in case 
of another war. But I knew that that was 7 million bales of cotton 
that would hang over the market, and so I disposed of all of it. In 
the United States markets? No; not a bit of it in the United States 
markets. We floated it and sent it into Japan, into China, into Aus- 
tria, into Italy, into country after country that was not prepared to 
use it, perhaps, and we couldn’t get very good security from them. 
We had to take cotton cloth in exchange. I wasn’t worried about the 
Congress. I knew that fellows like Bill Hill would stand by me if I 
tried to move it off the market and not bother the American farmer. 
Because when the chips are down these western men, and most all of 
the people on the Agriculture Committee are really going to be for 
the farmers regardless of politics. And so we moved that 7 million 
bales of cotton, and the price of cotton moved on up. Now, I don’t 
say I know anything about the cattle business, the experiences in the 
past few months pretty well persuade me that I don’t. But I will 
say to you this, ] know when cattle numbers continue to increase, 
the prospects aren’t too good. And if I were trying to handle this 
thing, I think I would try to see to it that the calf crop dropped down 
to about 30 million. I know that you don’t accomplish that overnight. 
I know that requires some real cooperation between your livestock 
associations. And that is why I hope that all of the livestock groups, 
whether organized in Dallas or in Dalhart or Albuquerque, under- 
stand that problem and try to see to it that the calf crop does come 
down to more manageable figures, while we are trying to get rid of 
this surplus. 

Then I think, if I were trying to run it, I would really make some 
use of this money that exists in the Department of Agriculture. You 
know, the Commodity Credit Corporation has a capital structure 
bigger than the capital structure of General Electric, General Motors, 
and United States Steel put together. And I have found out when 
you have that much money you can just have a barrel of fun if you 
want to do it. [Laughter and applause.] And if I was in there 
tomorrow as I hope Mr. Benson will come in there slugging on this, 
I would take some of that money and I would put some of it in this 
cattle business so fast that it would change the minds of a whole lot 
of people. I would get rid of a lot of cattle. [Applause.] And for 
whatever my experience is worth, that is the only way to eet started 
on it quickly. If you have got to come back next March, am not 
going to be critical of Ed Heringa’s statement that "ide Henig 
read, but if you have got to wait “until next M: arch, that is too late. 
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There are men in this room that are going under before then. 
[Applause.] I have a bad heart, you know, and the doctors give me 
medicine to take with me, and I can never find it. And the stuff isn’t 
going to do me a bit of good if somebody finds it a couple of days 
after I am dead. And if you find out that there is another way to 
help you after you are dead financi: ally, it won’t help you a bit e rither. 
And so I say to you that I think we should all join together, not 
politically but forcibly demand that the Secretary of Agriculture 
start using some of this money that the Congress of the United States 
has made avails ible to him. And the Congress of the United States 
has made available to him section 32 funds. The Congress of the 
United States has made available to him special money for countries 
friendly to us under these relief bills, and the Congress of the United 
States will leave the Secret: ary of Agriculture pretty well alone if he 
takes on a program that seems to be benefiting the farmer. And I 
want to say to you as a secret that I wouldn't. mention to anybody, 
and that is that I found out when I was trying the hardest to protect 
the American farmers it cost me the least in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

It is when you lay back and let him get in trouble and have to take 
him out of the grave that it is expensive. We had to do something 
with pork one time, and if I had permitted myself, and I have very 
good advice, you can recognize that, but if I had permitted myself to 
leave that pork situation alone, I would have had to put support 
prices on hogs and I would have had to have people running all ove1 
the country buying hogs for me, and I wouldn’t have known how to 
store them. I would have been caught with surplus commodities of 
every kind, and they would have deteriorated and spoiled, and the 
country would have lost a great deal of money. But instead of that, 
I found a country over in Europe that needed a great deal of lard, 
and I just went in and bought lard everywhere until I had the 
shelves pretty clean, and then speculators began to say lard is going 
up, we had better buy some. And then they were in competition w ith 
me and I unloaded all of my lard at a profit and who suffered from 
it? I don’t know of anybody that suffered, because the American 
farmer stayed solvent and he ke pt putting that money in the income- 
tax payments that kept the Department of Agriculture running. 
{ Applause. | 

What I think you must insist upon is that several million head of 
cattle be utilized in that sort of a program. You may tell me that 
we don’t have a market for them here immediately. ‘That may be 
true. We found that Pakistan wanted a great deal of wheat. 1 wish 
[ could tell you people something about how hard it was to ship 
wheat into that area once because they were a rice consuming people. 
They didn’t want our wheat. They took it and ground it up and 
made a sort of porrage and tried to eat it with hot water. I wouldn't 
have liked that flour either, but when we taught them how to bake 
it into a type of bread, they found out how good it could be. They 
don’t want our meat right at the present time, but I say to you that 
we could find out ways in which it would be palati able to them and 
ship that meat abroad, and that would do this country more good 
than many of the things we are now doing, and it would relieve this 
problem on the range. I am just silly enough so that if I was going 
to buy 3 or 4 million head of cattle, I would buy she stuff, and the 
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reason for it is that we have completely changed in our slaughter of 
she stuff. I have a theory that we have done it because of the capital 
gains provision. Other people tell me that isn’t so. 

I am not going to stop and argue with you cattlemen as to whether 
you are keeping that she stuff because of that capital gains provision 
or not. The fact is that she slaughter has gone down from 53 percent 
to 43 percent, and that illustrates to me that somebody is keeping an 
awful lot of she stuff. And therefore, I think that has some relation- 
ship to the size of this calf crop, nature being what it is. And there- 
fore it seems to me that I would start out if I were doing this and get 
rid of several million head of the poorest she stuff that I had and try 
to ship that abroad. And it seems to me that I would also say to a 
farmer, look, I will take so many from you if you will reduce your 
herd about so much. We are not where we want to completely destroy 
the cattle industry of this country as we could do. But I think if you 
have that sort of a program now, and then next March came in with 
something on a permanent basis, because you don’t want to come in 
and buy several million head every year, then you might have some 
hope of getting out of it. Now, he can buy 225 million pounds and 
he has bought 75 million. Why not buy the rest? Because it takes 
time to buy the stuff, and you might get criticized by some of the con- 
gressional committees if you pay too much or don’t do it in just the 
right fashion. I know he is up against that hurdle. It isn’t very 
pleasant to have people tell you how stupid you are. People always 
do that when you don’t do the program just the way they thought it 
ought to be done. What did I do with cotton? I only say this to you 
as a possible suggestion. In cotton I got a group of the best cotton 
exporters in the country and told them to float that cotton to the east 
and other parts of the world. I still believe that there exists in this 
country a group of men well acquainted with the livestock and the 
slaughtering and the packing business who could take these cattle and 
see that they were slaughtered properly to meet with, and packed in 
containers that people in the other part of the world needed and could 
ship it out of this country. Two hundred twenty five million pounds 
to start with, a hundred or two hundred million dollars remaining, 
you could buy an awful lot more and just the minute that you started 
cleaning up these beef cattle, you would be surprised what would 
happen to the good cattle market. Now, Eck says that he doesn’t want 
to buy any cattle now. I don’t either. I have guessed two or three 
times and I have found that I am not very smart. So I would rather 
wait until I have a lead-pipe cinch. But if we began to see the Govern- 
ment moving in and buying cattle we would get spirit in a hurry, and 
we would say there may not be any cattle left and we had better buy 
ourselves some. 

Cattle have got to start to move again, and therefore, it seems to 
me that you ought to push down every possible way on the Secretary 
of Agriculture to do that. I wish that I had time to talk about sup- 
port prices. I am not opposed to trying to get support prices on 
cattle. The Secretary of Agriculture has ample authority to do that 
when he sees fit. But I want to say to you that we learned once upon 
a time that when you put a floor on prices, it sometimes tends to be- 
come a ceiling. And a ceiling of 90 percent isn’t a good ceiling. 
Therefore, you can’t produce the same results without controls, if 
you can produce the same results by slaughtering and by selling, then 
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you won't have to worry about the support level and then when it 
gets back up there Mr. Benson can guarantee 90 percent and it will 
never cost him a thin dime. We were in a position to guarantee 90 
percent to a great many agricultural commodities all during the war, 
and you ought to see how much it cost us; practically nothing. It was 
only when ‘the war stopped and the demand for potatoes ceased for 
example, when we began to getting hooked. I say to you that we could 
start this thing to moving if we could start selling some of these things, 
if we would start disposing of it in great numbers, you are going to 
see the support level question out of the road. Because Benson can 
guarantee you JO percent and you won't have to worry about it, be- 
cause prices will be far above 90 percent. If the cattle industry of this 
country is going to live, cattle prices have to average about 120 per 

cent of parity. Ninety coment isn’t enough, anymore than 90 per- 
cent isn’t enough on milk. It is about 130 percent on milk, if you want 
milk numbers to stay high. But 90 percent on eggs is just terrible, it 
is Just too much, and you get filled up with an extra supply of eggs 
that you can’t need, that you can’t use. Parity is not a perfect meas- 
ure, and it never has been. It is the best that we have ever a able 
to work out, but it is not perfect. Lut I do know this, that if your 
numbers get down close to the relationship to demand, then your 
price is going to be good, because meat is still our best food and we 
ought to eat lots of it. 

Now, I just hope that while you work for your other goals, and I: 

not going to quarrel with those, you put all the pressure you can on 
seeing to it that the Secretary of Agric ulture goes into the market 
tomorrow. Every time I studied about wheat when we had those big 
shipments of wheat to Europe, every time that the story went out that 
the Secretary of Agriculture w: as buyi ing again, the price of wheat went 


up. I don’t say that is the rule; I just watched it day after day; and 
I can say to you that if the Secretary of Agric ulture starts moving 
into the cattle market he can ch: ange it overnight. And you can help 


him do it now, not next March, and that is what I would do if I were 
a bunch of cattlemen like you are. [| Applause. | 

Mr. Hitut. Now there is one more suggestion, and all of those with 
prepared papers, let’s wait until the other people who want to ask 
questions before you rise again. Now, let’s start in the center, who is 
first. Any question that you have on any line we will hear it, all the 
way be«k,come on. You don’t need to come up. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. NEAFUS 


Mr. Nerarvs. Mr. Hill, Congressmen, Senator Anderson, I am just 
a medium-size cattleman here in New Mexico on commercial and regis- 
tered cattle both, and I would like to give you a picture of most all of 
the ranchers in this country. We have all been hit about the same with 
the drought. Two weeks ago it didn’t look bad, it rained. But today 
we are short of grass, and part of us are going to have to sell a third 
to a half of our cows in order to get by this fall, and all of our calf 
crop. What are we going to do when these packers buy these cattle 
at a nickel and sell them for; 36 cents to the Government? Weare going 
to have to take that for those good cows whether they are young or 
old. and if the Government would buy 5 or 6 million of ‘these cows at a 
set price, 8, 9, or 10 cents, to give us something to stand on, I think it 
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Mr. Hinu. Next, all the way back in the middle, I see some of these 


gals, we haven’t had any questions from : any of the girls yet. O. K., 
on this side, here we are, what’s the name / 


STATEMENT OF SIM McFARLAND, LOGAN, N. MEX. 


Mr. McFartanp. McFarland is my name, Sim McFarland, Logan, 
N. Mex. 1am not going to try to think what ought to be done because 
there are so many things that I don’t know. I don’t know how much 
livestock or canned meat or boneless meat and so on. are being im- 
ported into the United States 

Mr. Hitz. Imported ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. Yes, sit 

Mr. Hint. Not enough to hurt you. 

Mr. McFaruanp. That is what I say, I don’t know that. 

Mr. Hitt. Well, I am telling you. 

Mr. McFaruanp. I don’t know where the Government is buying its 
meat and other commodities for our Armed Forces. 

Mr. Hitt. That I don’t know. 

Mr. McF artanp. I know that the World Bank, our trade agree- 
ments, our import and export system of the United States, has a 
bearing on our prices over here in the United States. But not knowing 
any of “these things, I wouldn’t try to advise our lawmakers what to do, 
and there is another thing that I don’t know. I don’t know how much 
of this money that we are loaning or Q1V ing to these foreign countries 
ic redeemable in gold, instead of them having to come back here and 
buy commodities from our United States, that is another thing I don’t 
know. But there are things that I know that have a bearing on our 
market, and I am sure that our lawmakers have these things in mind, 
and will endeavor to do the very best they can for the people of our 
country. I don’t think all of the patriotism died back with our fore- 
fathers. I think we have Congressmen, I think we have lawmakers 
today that are just as sincere and just as patriotic as the ones that 
founded our Nation. And I am still with Uncle Sam, whatever he 
does, but they have got no way to know what we are thinking unless 
we tellthem. Soto a certain extent I try to tell them. I wrote to the 
Secretary of the United States and as sked him where I could get a lot 
ef this information that I have just spoke about, and they referred 
me to a lot of different places, and I had one letter at home this morning 
from one of the outfits and they told me, I asked them where the 
Government got this food that they were giving away over there to 
the hungry Germans at this time, where they bought that food that 
they were giving away. Somebody said to me the other day that the 
Government was buying most of the meat for our Armed Forces over 
in Ireland. Now. I don’t know anything about that, whether there is 
anything to it or not. 

Mr. Hut. We can answer that because we checked with them in 
Iebruary, and they do not buy any meat from any other country. I 
got that directly from the Secretary of the Army myself, and not 
secondhand. Now, if he lied to me, but that is what he said. 

Mr. McFaruanp. I am glad to hear that, but that is what I was told, 
that they were buying a lot of that meat for the Armed Forces in 
Ireland, and I am gl: ad. to hear that. 

Mr. Hit. That | is right, it was from the Secretary of the Army. 
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would get us out of this predicament and get us away from this sur- 
plus cattle. As Mr. Anderson said, he thought that we would have 
2 million more calves this year than we would slaughter. All right, 
if they would buy 5 or 6 million of these cows, why, we would get 
rid of these calves in a hurry, and I think if we could get 10 cents for 
a bunch of these canner cows, the rest of our market would pretty well 
take care of itself. | Applause. | ; 

Mr. Hinz. Thank you. Of course, Senator Anderson did not mean 
that the packer should buy them for 5 cents. 

Senator Anprerson. No; I tried to say, they are already getting 
their subsidy. That is why I say there ought to be a group of people 
who understand this program to handle it so that can’t happen. 

Mr. Hinzw. O. K., now we have got a start. Next, come on now, we 
aren't going to give you too much time, or I am going to crack this 
gavel and say that we are going home, although we are not going home, 
we are going to stay for dinner somewhere. 

Unipentiriep Voice. Whatever you do, do it now. 

Mr. Huw. That’s right, I am for you. That is what I say about 
asking these questions, do it now. There is one, what’s your name? 


STATEMENT OF R. C. JOHNSON, DALHART, TEX. 


Mr. Jounson. R.C. Johnson. Iam from Dalhart, Tex., and I have 
got a few cattle, about 1,650 steers, enough to break any 2 or 5 fellows, 
se far as that is concerned. And I just want, I am a member—or have 
been, not now—a member of the Texas Cattle Growers’ Association 
and they say that the cattle people do not want any support. We say 
that the cattle people do want some kind of stabilization, and I for 
one would just like to—you are here where you can see, I would just 
like to see the hands of the cattle people that are here today, just to 
see whether they Want any kind of stabilization or not. 

Senator ANpreRsoN. Can we do it another way—I started to do it 
a minute ago, let’s see if you can do it this way: How many people 
in this room have 10 head of cattle or more; would you stand up. 

| Almost all the audience stands up. | 

Senator AnpbERSON. Now, all of you that want some kind of sup- 
ports, sit down. 

(All who were standing, sit down.) [Applause. | 

Mr. Hin, ‘That is pretty good, it is almost like asking how many of 
you want to co to heaven. 

Mr. Jounson. That is about all that I had to say. I just wanted 
you gentlemen in Congress to know firsthand just how the situation is. 
Like the five governors in Amarillo and President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Benson, they left before the vote had been taken; but some 
of the speakers—I believe Mr. Brown, or, no, it was Mr. McDade’s 
idea, I believe it was—stated that about 90 or 95 percent of the people 
there did want some kind of supports. I believe that the cattle people 
of New Mexico and the cattle people of Texas, I am sure that the 
greatest majority of them want some kind of stabilization, whether 
it is some kind of support, or like Senator Anderson said. To me 
the wise thing is to buy these cattle and do something with them, 
so that you don’t run into a lot of complications, but do something. 
| Applause. | 
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Mr. Hinu. Next, all the way back in the middle, I see some of these 
gals, we haven’t had any questions from any of the girls yet. O. K., 
on this side, here we are, what’s the name ¢ 


STATEMENT OF SIM McFARLAND, LOGAN, N. MEX. 


Mr. McFartanp. McFarland is my name, Sim McFarland, Logan, 
N. Mex. I am not going to try to think what ought to be done because 
there are so many things that I don’t know. I don’t know how much 
ta k or canned meat or boneless meat and so on, are being im- 
ported into the United States- 

Mr. Hitt. Imported ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. Yes, sit 

Mr. Hii. Not enough to hurt you. 

Mr. McFaruanp. That is what I say, I don’t know that. 

Mr. Hitt. Well, I am telling you. 

Mr. McFarxanp. I don’t know where the Government is buying its 
meut and other commodities for our Armed Forces. 

Mr. Hii. That 1 don’t know. 

Mr. Mckartanp. I know that the World Bank, our trade agree- 
ments, our import and export system of the United States, has a 
bearing on our prices over here in the United States. But not knowing 
any of ‘these things, I wouldn’t try to advise our lawmakers what to do, 
and there is another thing that I don’t know. I don’t know how much 
of this money that we are loaning or giving to these foreign countries 
is redeemable in gold, instead of the m having to come bs ack here and 
buy commodities from our United States, that is another thing I don’t 
know. But there are things that I know that have a bearing on our 
market, and I am sure that our lawmakers have these things in mind, 
and will endeavor to do the very best they can for the people of our 
country. I don’t think all of the patriotism died back with our fore- 
fathers. I think we have Congressmen, I think we have lawmakers 
today that are just as sincere and just as patriotic as the ones that 
founded our Nation. And I am still with Uncle Sam, whatever he 
does, but they have got no way to know what we are thinking unless 
we tellthem. Soto acertain extent I try to tell them. 1 wrote to the 
Secretary of the United States and aske d him where I could get a lot 
ef this information that I have just spoke about, and they referred 
me to a lot of different places, and I had one letter at home this morning 
from one of the outfits and they told me, I asked them where the 
Government got this food that they were giving away over there to 
the hungry Germans at this time, where the y bought that food that 
they were giving away. Somebody said to me the other day that the 
(Government was buying most of the meat for our Armed Forces over 
in Ireland. Now, I don’t know anything about that, whether there is 
anything to it or not. 

Mr. Hitt. We can answer that because we checked with them in 
Iebruary, and they do not buy any meat from any other country. I 
got that directly from the Secretary of the Army myself, and not 
secondhand. Now, if he lied to me, but that is what he said. 

Mr. McF aruanp. I am glad to hear that, but that is what I was told, 
that they were buying a lot of that meat for the Armed Forces in 
Ireland, and I am gl: ad to hear that. 

Mr. Hit. That is right, it was from the Secretary of the Army. 
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Mr. McFartanp. There was another thing, another thought came 
into my mind, gentlemen, when you spoke about the Government try- 
ing to relieve this financial situation on this irrigation program. They 
spoke of the Intermediate Credit Bank and the Federal land bank, 
I think both of those institutions have ceased to be, you might Say, a 
Government agency. They are, at the present time, corporated lend- 
ing institutions. They have paid off the Government what they owed 
them, and are now a corporation of their own. I am not positive that 
is right, but I think that is right. I am wondering, I am quite posi- 
tive that when the Federal land bank started and when the banks for 
cooperatives started, that the Government put up millions of dollars 
and started these institutions. Then they finally paid them back. 

Mr. Hitt. That’s right, almost entirely. 

Mr. McFaruanp. If there could be something of that kind started 
with our irrigation farmers, if the Government would set them up in 
business and then let them retire, the same as the Commodity Credit 
Corporation did or the Federal Jand bank did. 

Senator Anperson. That is a good suggestion. 

Mr. McFaruanp. I am glad that we have Senator Anderson with 
us, and I am glad that he hasn’t got as high toned as his horses were. 
{ Laughter. | I had a little talk with Senator Anderson when he first 
went up there and he told me that he just had to buy some individual 
drinking cups, or some water fountains or something of that kind 
for his horses. But I am glad that Senator Anderson can come back 
and lay down and drink out of the ditch with us, if necessary, and if 


you can find one with any water init. | Laughter and applause. | 


Mr. Hitt. Thank you. All right, any more on this side? No more 
on that side. O.K.. along on this side? 

Mr. Driscotn. I would like to say just one more thing. I believe 
that what Senator Anderson has seen by the vote, by having them to 
stand and then sit down, I believe if Secretary Benson could see some- 
thing like that. he would have a different frame of mind. Mr. Ben- 
son, I think is sincere, but I don’t think he is informed as to the rank 
and file, I think he is getting more of how we felt 6 months ago, and 
not what the rank and file want now. And I sure hope that this com- 
mittee will see that he is—— 

Mr. Hitz. We will do that, before tomorrow night. I will promise 
you that I will talk to him personally. [Applause.] O. K., now, 


I 


come on or we are going to close the meetinghouse. 


STATEMENT OF TOM MORRIS 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, my name is Tom Morris, of Tucumcari, 
N. Mex. It is always a little embarrassing to try to tell distinguished 
gentlemen like you folks are today, sitting around that table, what 
ought to be done. But I would like to say this, I think that the plan 
mentioned by Senator Anderson is a plan that would work; it is 
logical. We all know that there would probably be a great deal of 
problems involved. Our country manufactured an atomic bomb. 
Science for years said that the atom could not be split, but our scien- 
tists proved differently. Now, we have a lot of smart men in our 
country. They could figure out a way of going into the country and 
buying these cattle, where they don’t have to go through the packers 
and let them skim off the cream, and leave the rest of it for the boys 
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that are producing the cattle. We are all fast, I think, approaching 
where we feel that some kind of support is necessary, and I feel that 
is a form of support temporarily. Now, I would like to give you 
an example of the kind of support that I would hate to see. How- 
ever, if things get much tougher I might be willing to do anything. 
Personally, I would like to see this plan tried first. Now, this is an 
example of the peanut quota. I have a friend that lives a few miles 
out of town, southeast of here on the Norton Road; his name is 
O’Quinn. He has a field of honey-drip cane right next to the high- 
way, and in the middle of this field he has a few rows of peanuts. 
About a week or two ago one of the boys, I understand, from the 
Production and Marketing Administration, stopped and said, “How 
much peanuts do you have planted there?” and O’Quinn is just an old 
boy about like the rest of us, and he said, “Well, there is not much 
there, there is 8 rows, I believe,” and he sort of remembered that an 
acre was around 46,630 square feet, or something like that, and so 
he figured it out right there pretty quick in his head, and said, “I 
would just guess there is in the vicinity of three-quarters of an acre.” 
And this boy said, “Well, that’s all right, but if it had been an acre, 
I would have had to fine you.” Now, there is very few people, I think, 
that want those kind of controls, but if we don’t get some action on 
this other program, slaughtering these old cows and things like that, 
we are certainly going to come to that. I certainly want to thank 
the committee for coming here and listening to us, and being our 
guests. 

Mr. Hix. You have a report that you want to file. 

Mr. Morris. It is a report, Mr. Chairman, it is six pages long 
and I wouldn’t like to read it because for one thing it is too long. 
It was given to me by a group of cattlemen from this part of the 
country, and also, I think there was some that worked on it from 
Texas and some from Colorado, and they would like for it to be filed 
with the committee and be made a permanent part of the record. 
As I understand, there are several alternate plans in there, and one 
of them deals with the slaughter of this she stuff, like Senator Ander- 
son suggested. Now, I haven’t read the plan myself, but they asked 
me if I would put it into the record. 

Mr. Hirt. Just file it with the reporter, and if there are no objec- 
tions, it will become a permanent part of the record. Now, next, on 
the outside row. 

(The report referred to above is as follows:) 


Wuat ARE THE REMEDIES FOR OUR PRESENT CATTLE TROUBLES? 


This is a big order and I make no pretense of having a perfect solution. Is 
there not a means whereby we can avoid the disastrous fluctuation in the price 
of livestock and a collapse of values every decade? What are the paramount 
weaknesses in our industry? Can they be corrected? Is it possible to devise 
a shock absorber that would tend to stabilize the livestock market? 

Why, in the year 1953, with national income at an all-time high, wages and 
salaries the highest in history, purchasing power at a peak, more people em- 
ployed than ever before—just why, in the face of this, should livestock prices 
be falling apart and many producers facing bankruptcy? I hope in this discus- 
sion to answer these questions and suggest remedies—yes, devise a shock 
absorber. 

In order to correct our present dilemma and safeguard against a recurrence 
in future years, I deem the following three things necessary : 

No. 1. Stabilize future livestock financing. 
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No. 2. Improve our sales efforts and intensify our advertising campaign. 

No. 3. An automatic control of livestock numbers. 

In the 1930’s how did we stabilize bank deposits? They authorized the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and each bank paid one- 
twelfth of 1 percent premium as insurance against this guaranty. Yes; it is 
true many howled long and loud about the unsoundness of such a proposal, 
that bank management would become careless in their policies and yet, after 
almost 20 years, we find that it has been the answer. Bank management has 
actually improved, the insurance system has eliminated runs on banks, it has 
practically eliminated bank closings, and, in addition thereto, the Corporation 
has built up a fabulous guaranty fund, even to the extent of banks being refunded 
annually a portion of the premium they originally paid. This method has 
proved safe for the Government, a guaranty to the depositor, and stability to 
the Nation's business 

How was the home financing stabilized? Many of you will recall that prior 
to the New Deal it was common practice to make 38- or 5-year loans, perhaps at 
7 percent interest, no amortization. Then at a time when things got tough and 
the interest and taxes were due, thousands of homes went under the hammer 
through the foreclosure route. How did we stabilize this? All of you know 
the story of FHA Government-insured loans, of GI insured loans, 15- and 20-year 
loans on an amortized basis were recognized as practical home financing. 
Monthly payments included the payment of principal, interest, taxes, and fire 
insurance. All were wrapped into 1 monthly payment equivalent to rent, and 
very often substantially below prevailing rents, and thus the homeowner has been 
able to develop equity and, in many cases, pay for his home. Thus, this type 
of financing has been stabilized. 

In cases where the unit is well-balanced, the operator is experienced and 
sober, and his production record through the years is good, why not apply this 
same principle to legitimate livestock and farming operations? 

Is it reasonable for life-insurance companies, who are custodians of literally 
billions of dollars in funds that rightfully are due or will belong to the widows 
and orphans of the Nation, to invest these funds in 20-, 25-, and 30-year loans on 
farms and ranches and then we, in the next breath, say that the farmer, the 
rancher, and the operator, who, year after year, produce the current income to 
meet interest, taxes, and amortization payments, should be held down to a 
6-month or 1-year loan, when, in the final analysis, the productivity of the live- 
stock or farming operation is in essence the only thing that makes the mortgage 
en the land a good investment? 

Would it not be practical for all so-called short-term lending agencies to revise 
their point of view and consider, where necessary and practical, farm and ranch 
operating loans on the basis of 3- or 5-year maturities, with liquidating programs 
in harmony with the operators’ ability to amortize the loan over the period? 
The fact that it has never been done is no basis to claim that such a program 
would not be a sensible approach. Term loans to finance railroad equipment are 
common practice. The same is true in the financing of trucklines, in fact, much 
of our heavy equipment today is financed on an amortized term besis. 

In my judgment, fully 50 percent of all recessions or depressions are psycholog- 
ical. To insure stability (and remove panic and psychological influences) why 
not work out a schedule where the production credit association or bank, in mak- 
ing this type of loan, could insure 10, 20 or 30 percent under a Government 
guaranty of that percentage? A PCA or bank in turn risk their own assets for 
70, 80, or 90 percent, as the individual case would justify. For the amount 
insured only let the borrower pay a penalty of 1 percent additional interest and 
let the bank or the PCA pay a similar 1 percent out of their earnings; thus, you 
would accumulate a 2-percent per annum sinking fund to be held by the Govern- 
ment to take care of catastrophe or unforeseen losses. This would be equivalent 
to 24 times the premium paid to insure bank deposits and over a period of years 
would pyramid into a remarkable safeguard on the part of the Government to 
eliminate the possibility of loss. This would not require the use of Government 
funds. Banks and other established agencies would supply the money. It would 
enable the operator to continue to do business with the people that know him, that 
know his background and history, climatic conditions, and his production record. 
For such a plant to be effective, this type of amortized loan must be recognized by 
the various bank-supervising agencies as a sound and practical approach, for with- 
out their sanction and cooperation it could not operate successfully. If such a 
program as this could be worked out and authorized by Congress, you would have 
stability in your livestock financing, which, in my judgment, has always been a 
matter of first importance. 
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Our sales effort and our advertising campaign comes into focus very clearly 
at the moment. Today’s retail beef situation is a glaring example of the need 
to speed up such a campaign. ‘Today there is a scramble for high-priced cuts, 
steaks, prime rib roasts, fillets. At the same time we have stew meat selling at 
17 to 19 cents, or any price they can get. In isolated cases they have gone 
so far as having 5-cent sales. Hamburger is selling at 3 pounds for a dollar, 
chuck roasts at 39 cents per pound, or less. This means that the local butcher 
is taking substantially below cost for these particular portions of the beef carcass 
and the result is that he, of necessity, must get 90 cents to $1.15 per pound for 
the choice cuts in order to cut a protit out of a 40-cent beef carcass. I am told 
that there is very little resistance to the price of high-priced cuts, that these prices 
are paid willingly and that they are buying more of it than ever before. Food 
producers are selling 50 percent more meat than a year ago, but the fact remains 
that the low-priced cuts are a drug on the market, even on the basis of below cost 
and this, in my opinion, is the direct result of poor planning and poor salesman- 
ship on the part of the livestock producer and everyone else connected with the 
industry. If the livestock industry is to prosper they must recognize their 
responsibility in this sales campaign and they must be willing to step up and 
pay their fair share. You are fortunate in having a capable and well-organized 
agency now, the National Livestock and Meat Board, but they need not only 
moral support, they must have the financial support of all livestock producers 
and feeders in order to carry out a successful mission. 

The newspaper, the radio, the magazine, television, and all other means of 
advertising must be used, and used extensively, to have the American housewife 
fully understand the nutritional value of these low-priced cuts of meat. When 
this problem is solved, much of the producer’s headaches will be over and the 
consumer will benefit more than anyone else, which will enable the housewife 
to buy the better cuts at a better price. 

In this business of beef production there is a factor to consider beyond price 
to the consumer and that is a normal and constant supply of a good product for 
the American table to take care of the constantly increasing population. The 
American public is interested in this, our Government should be interested in 
this and, above all, the American housewife has a very sincere interest in your 
continuing to have an ample supply of meat products available for her table 
year in and year out. This cannot be accomplished if your livestock economy is 
going to be a topsy-turvy, uncertain industry. You owe a great responsibility to 
your customer, not only to producing a good product, but carrying on a practical 
public relations prograin that will have the consuming public realize that a con- 
stant meat supply must, of necessity, come from a prosperous livestock industry. 
You have the greatest food product on earth and yet you have done a very poor 
job of telling the merits of your product to the American housewife. You must, 
of necessity, spend 10 times as much money telling this customer not only of the 
merits of your product, but, in many cases, giving up-to-the-minute suggestions 
on recipes and properly balanced menus. If the time would permit, I could cite 
dozens of clever advertising schemes that have been used to promote food, tobacco, 
and a thousand other items. All we need to do in this industry is to tell the 
plain, unadorned truth, and tell it over and over. 

Over the past 2 years we have heard much talk about our having too many 
eattle. This is a debatable question of fact, but nothing in the world hurts 
the sale of automobiles more than the manufacturer publicly admitting that they 
have made too many cars. During the past years livestock men and their associa- 
tions have advertised to the world that we have too many cattle and, in some 
cases, have even gone so far as to say that beef and cattle have been too high. 
Let me cite just one simple statement. Common union labor in this country, 
I believe, is drawing $1.79 per hour. When in American history has the laboring 
man been able to purchase a 444-pound chuck roast for 1 hour’s labor and still 
get change back? 

Now, if “numbers” is actually the problem, then the solution should be rather 
simple. If the cattleman is to receive a subsidy or a bonus comparable to not 
only the farmer but many of the big industries of the Nation, why not try out a 
program such as this? That every licensed slaughterer in the Nation be sub- 
sidized by the Government on heifer calves only; whereby, for every heifer calf 
purchased and slaughtered, weighing under 200 pounds, the Government would 
pay a bonus of $8 per hundred; under 250 pounds, $7 per hundred; under 300 
pounds $6 per hundred; under 350 pounds, $5 per hundred; uner 400 pounds, 
$4 per hundred; under 500 pounds, $3 per hundred. In other words, the slaugh- 
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terer would pay the market price, plus this bonus and this to apply to beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, crossbreds, and heifer calves of all types. Bliminate all 
idea of any other subsidy, controls, or production quotas, and I believe that 
in a 2-year period your “numbers” problem would be solved. Such a thing 
would work automatically and when that heifer becomes valuable enough to 
retain as breeding stock on the ranch, she would be retained as such, but under 
depressed price conditions that heifer calf would go to slaughter and thus 
your “numbers” would be controlled very rapidly. This would be an extremely 
simple process and would require very little policing. 

In conclusion, may I say that the talk of well-meaning men about the reduc- 
tion of corn subsidies or other farm subsidies is unrealistic and impossible to 
accomplish. To maintain our present standard of living we must, of necessity, 
continue to have a prosperous agriculture and the segment of agriculture that 
today is being punished way beyond justification is the livestock industry. Let’s 
not pull the balance of agriculture down to our level. Let’s move our livestock 
prices up on an equal basis with corn, cotton, tobacco, wheat, and other farm 
commodities. Let’s move it up to where it will be somewhat in comparison 
with manufactured goods, with labor, and with the cost of government, 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD ELLIOT, DALHART, TEX. 


Mr. Exxior. I am Floyd Elliot from Dalhart, and I would just like 
to ask Senator Anderson if it is his idea that the packers buy these 
COWS. 

Senator Anperson. No, my idea is the same as it has been on any 
Government program, if you can get cooperation from the industry, 
then let the industry do it, because that is the fastest way. If you 
don’t get cooperation from the industry and full payment to the 
farmers, then do like we did the raisin program and several others, 
you go out and get them yourself so that the people that produce 
them can get a fair price. I always start with the industry, because 
they are set up to do it. Just like I would go to Mr. McFarland’s 
bank or anyone else. You go to the people that know how to do the 
job first, and then if they don’t want to play ball, then you find some- 
body that will. [Applause. | 

Mr. Exxior. The reason I asked that question was this, we know 
that this beef-buying program as it is being handled now is not getting 
the job done. We are paying as much for canned meat now as we 
paid in 1951. And so, we know that if the packers are going to buy 
these cows, they are not going to pay any more for them than they 
have to pay for them. I had some cows in Kansas City about a month 
ago, I had them in Missouri, and I got them in a dry spot there, and 
so I had to take these cattle to market. Well, the way those packers 
are buying now, they come down on the yards in the mornings and 
make their rounds and go back to their office, they buy the choice 
cattle, the better cows, the better steers and the better heifers. Then 
they go back to their office and if you sell anything after that, the 
commission man has to call them, and then he tells you what they will 
pay, and I had some real good, choice quality calves there and the 
big end of those calves brought 17 cents. I had one ealf that was 
just as fat at the other calves, it just had a little crooked neck, all 
of those calves went to the packers and this calf brought 12 cents. 
So they had to call the packer and ask him what he would give for 
this particular calf. That is the way it is being handled now, and 
if the packers buy these cattle, that is the way they will buy them. 

Mr. Hi. Well, if they buy these cattle under the program the 
Senator was speaking about, they will buy them according to the 
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directions of the Secretary of Agriculture, there is no question about 
that. [Applause.] I think it is now chore time, and as we close. 

Mr. Eck Brown. I have one more thing I would like to say. 

Mr. Hitz. What is the name? , 

Mr. Brown. Eck Brown. I have no right to speak for this group 
here, there are a few people here from Dalhart though, and Texas, 
but I think it would be ungrateful if we didn’t express our apprecia- 
tion to you fellows for coming here and visiting with us. We cuss 
the Government and we cuss the people who disagree with us, and 
so forth, but after all, this is the greatest Government there is on 
the face of the earth, and that is exemplified here today by you fel- 
lows coming here and listening to us. We have a right to change our 
ideas, a year ago we wouldn’t have been for price supports, but I 
just want to say that we have a right to change and we do change, 
but regardless of it all, we do want to thank you fellows for coming 
here and visiting with us. 

Mr. Hitz. Thank you very much. [Applause. } 

Mr. Bos Curtin. I am speaking on behalf of myself and the 
chamber of commerce, and I would like to see a show of hands from 
the people who would like to show, give a little token of appreciation 
for these gentlemen for being here today, can I see them? Well, that 
is where Fiction in. Manford Rainwater and Don Fleming and Mrs. 
Hoover and Tom Morris and all of these other gentlemen of the 
chamber of commerce who have worked to bring this meeting to you 
and to make it a success, have planned a dinner this evening, as we 
have mentioned before, and we need a few more hosts to host along 
with us. We have only got 38 hosts at the present time, and I don't 
think that does justice to these gentlemen, and we are going to have 
these tickets for sale for $5. I know that you hate to hear me mention 
money, but we have got to have some money. This is a pretty ex- 
pensive proposition, and if you will please pick up your tickets up 
here at the outside, we will sure be glad to hand them to you. 

Unipentiriep Voice. Will you take a calf? 

Mr. Curtin. We will sure talk to you about it. Thanks a lot. 

Mr. Rotanp Betv. I am Roland Bell from Nara Visa, and I wanted 
to clarify one thing about what Senator Anderson said a minute ago 
about the calves that he might ask the producers not to produce next 
year and the years to come. I can’t say about the years to come, but 
he won’t have to worry next year because our calf crop is going to 
be at least 50 percent short of normal. 

Mr. Hitt. Well, now, I think that is probably true, and I think 
now, that I shall say this in closing, this has been a very productive 
meeting as far as your committee is concerned and I am sure that I 
can express the appreciation of the three members here, as well as 
my good friend Rogers, from over in Texas, and, of course, the Senator 
and Mr. Fernandez, I don’t need to say anything about that because 
they have seen enough of you and you have seen enough of them to 
know how well you are represented in the House and in the Senate. 
So this has been a bipartisan meeting and we have been just as happy 
as we could be to come down here, regardless of the effort it took, and 
we hope that this is a typical example of, as someone said over here, 
of bringing this Government down to the people. This is a grassroots 
meeting and we certainly have the information and it will all be pub- 
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lished as part of the record of our Committee on Agriculture. Thank 
you all for attending and now to close out the meeting—— 

~ Mr. Curtr~. One more thing here. On those tickets—those of you 
who have bought them already and for those who are going to Iuy 
them—the time on that will be 6 rather than 7: 30 since we are closing 
out our meeting a little earlier than we expected and Tony Heiman 
has a word, just a moment. 

Mr. Tony Heiman. Gentlemen, inasmuch as our friends from Texas 
have expressed their gratitude in you gentlemen being here, I wouldn’t 
want you to think that everything good comes from Texas. [Laugh- 
ter.| I am reminded of the old boy who was walking down the street 
one day, and I don’t know whether he had had a drink or two, but he 
decided that he wanted to join a church. So he came to a church and 
he walked in and said, Reverend, I want to joina church. All right, 
there are a few questions I have to ask you a one of them is, “Can you 
tell us where Christ was born?” So he thought a little bit and he said, 
“Houston.” Nope, that’s not right. So he went on down the street 
another block and he came to another church and it was the same 
story. Where was Christ born? So he knew better than to say 
Houston that time because he had been corrected once before, so 
he said, “Dallas.” Nope, that’s not right; he wasn’t born in Dallas. 
So he went on down the street a little bit further until he got to 
the third church and he walked in and told the reverend that he wanted 
to join the church. So, all right, what’s your name, what’s your 
uddress, how old are you, and he signed him up. So he said, “Well, 
you aren’t going to ask me any questions?” Nope. Well, then, in 
ihat case I would like to ask you one. What is it? Where was Christ 
born? He said, “Palestine.” So, he said, “I know it was some place 
in Texas.” [Laughter. ] 

We, the people from the State of New Mexico, really and truly 
appreciate you gentlemen coming and being with us today. We feel 
that in_you we have friends in the cxttle business. We feel that you, 
as our Representatives in the Congress, as well as our two good-looking 
gentlemen there, from the State of New Mexico, will go back to 
Washington and represent the wishes of the cattle people. Possibly 
not the organizations, but of the lock, stock, and barrel of the cattle 
industry of the State of New Mexico. We want you to know that 
we, as cattlemen of the State of New Mexico, certainly appreciate very, 
very much your efforts in being here with us today and we hope that 
you will be able to save us from the hangman’s noose. Thank you. 
| Applause. | ' 

Mr. Hitxu. The meeting is over. You are all dismissed. 











